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Christmas without the carol singers would not fee Christmas, and everywhere in town and 
country choristers are heard on fine, clear evenings as they go round from house to house 
making'the air joyful with their songs of the first Noel. These boys are carol-singing at 
. ' Shakespeare’s birthplace ' 


TRAMPING ACROSS 
A CONTINENT 

7000 MILES THROUGH ASIA 

British Traveller’s Long Walk 
and What He Saw on the Way 

BRIGANDS IN CHARGE 

A man has just completed a journey 
across the continent of Asia, after travel¬ 
ling nearly two years. 

It is astonishing how. little is still 
known about tlie backlands of that 
great continent. Though Tibet is. now 
comparatively ' open, and English 
travellers who are properly recommended 
are welcomed, it is a serious Undertaking 
to pass fairly direct from Pekin To 
Calcutta by way of Lhasa ; and, when 
the journey is made, the tracing oE its 
course on • a map, even the largest of 
maps, is a troublesome task,’ 

The journey has recently been made 
by Sir George Pereira, military attache 
to the British Legation in China, and it 
occupied 22 months and covered 7000 
miles. Nearly half of it was accomplished 
by walking, and the traveller finished by 
going into a nursing home for rest and 
medical attention. 

Brigands in Command 

' The chief difficulties were brigands in 
the inward provinces "of China and. the 
mountainous parts of Tibet without 
roads. Sir George travelled by train from 
rekin to Taiyunfu, in the province of 
Shansi. The’ remainder of the journey 
through Shansi \v» by cart as far as the 
Liver Hoang Ho, the boundary between 
the provinces of Shansi and Shensi. 

: So far all was easy going, for on crossing 
the Hoang Ho, or Hwangdio, to Hbyang 
he met General Wu Pei-fu, the Chinese 
general who victoriously controls the 
central and eastern provinces of China 
and is the greatest power in the land. 

From Hoyang lie went on. To Sianfu, 
the old capital of China. Continuing his 
journey south-westward through the 
province of Shensi intO'.Szechuen.' to 
Chengtu, he found himself beyond the 
reach' of ordinary law and order, where 
bands of brigands were really in com¬ 
mand; but the Chinese magistrates were 
sufficiently in touch with the robbers to 
arrange with. them tliat' Sir George, 
being an official person and dangerous to 
meddle with, should be allowed to pass. 

Friends in Tibet 

; Altering, his course to a north-westerly 
direction lie passed through the province 
of Kansu, visiting on the way'a Tibetan 
prince whom lie knew, who entertained 
him and gave him ample protection till 
he reached the . old town, of Siningfu,: 
which' he Hound* to be largely Moham¬ 
medan in religion. 

At Tangar, farther to the west, where 
there were Flemish missionaries and a 
Danish traveller who had been trying to 
cross Tibet but had been turned back, 
he collected supplies and transport to 
cross the lofty plateau of Tibet to 


Lhasa, where he had to change his mules 
for yaks. Here nearly the whole journey 
was over, country 12,000 feet above sea 
level. Indeed, the deepest valleys were 
10,000 feet above, the sea.. 

The weather was wildly- changeable, 
hail, snow, rain, bittVr cold, and brilliant 
sunshine following each other in quick 
succession.- The many rivers had to be 
crossed in skin boats, or coracles, the* 
animals swimming. 

Eventually Sir Geprge reached "Lhasa/ 
and was made very welcome, the Tibetan 
commander-in-chief-entertaining him as 
a guest. The Tibetan villagers on the 
route also gave him every assistance. 
Evidently the Reeling now existing be¬ 
tween the Tibetans and the English is 
very cordial, largely through the British 


Government having supported Tibet in 
its demand for independence from 
Chinese rule. 

A daughter of tlfc Tibetan commander- 
in-cliic f, Sir George learned, is at school 
in India, and the Tibetan general was 
himself learning English. - The only 
European the traveller met in Tibet was 
a French lady who* had adopted the 
Buddhist religion. After ten days’ rest 
in Lhasa Sir George travelled southward 
to India through Sikkim. 

As an instance of the lack of know¬ 
ledge of these Asiatic backlands, he 
declares that the Amnemachin Mountains 
alongside the upper course of the Hoang 
Ho, which are usually placed on maps as 
a range about 250 miles long, are really a 
single peak possibly as high as Everest. 


SADDEST STORY 
FROM ANTIQUITY 

LIGHT ON BIBLE DAYS 
FROM TUNIS. 

The Terrible Worship of the 
False God Baal 

DISCOVERY IN CARTHAGE 

.Knowledge of the past through digging 
down into the. soil of lands that once 
were, famous is often very fascinating. 
It gradually enables the forgotten story 
of the past to be pieced together again. 
But sometimes the story is sad, and one 
of the latest is the saddest of all. 

. For years digging-has been carried on 
upon the site of ruined Carthage, in Tunis. 
Carthage, founded by Queen Dido, was 
the capital city of the later Phoenicians, 
as,Tyre was their older capital. 

The religion of the Phoenicians, older 
and later, included the dreadful worship 
of the false god Baal, and that worship 
included the burning of little children to 
win the favour, by sacrifice, of Baal and 
his consort Tanit. 

A Sad Delusion 

Terrible confirmation of this fearful 
practice has been unearthed from ruined 
and buried Carthage. It is reported 
that innumerable little jars have been 
j discovered near the Temple of Tanit, 
each of them filled with the remnants of 
burned bodies of young children. 

These jars, each of which bears the 
name of the child sacrificed, filled up 
! the whole surface of an extensive 
| cemetery; and underneath were two 
more, tiers of graves, each tier filled up 
with jars and then covered over with 
earth, so that tens of thousands of child¬ 
ren must have been burned in successive 
periods to win the supposed favour oi 
this cruel god Baal. ‘ 

That the parents cared for their 
slaughtered children is shown by the 
care taken to preserve their ashes and 
their names. They thought they were 
giving their children some eternal advan¬ 
tage by having them “ passed through 
the fire,” so strange are the delusions that 
false religions will create. 

Christianity Brings Gentleness 

We can understand from the sight of 
these pitiable remains why it was that 
Baal worship was so . fiercely, resisted 
by all the best men among the Jews 
right through their, history as a nation. 
The Old Testament is full of passages 
denouncing Baal worship and enjoining 
terrible judgment on those who prac¬ 
tised the rites of this cruel religion. 
The. Israelites’ resistance to Baal-wor- 
sliipping nations • was often cruel, for 
cruelty causes cruelty, and it may some¬ 
times be necessary to be cruel to protect 
feeble innocence from worse cruelty. 
Such is the evil circle of sin. 

We have here a saddening glance into 
the dark past before the coming of Jesus 
into -the world brought persuasive gen¬ 
tleness into the lives .of men and women 
and children. 
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THE SALMON’S LEAP 

SIX FEET AT A BOUND 

Flying Fish That Goes Through 
the Air for 150 Feet 

SPRING OF THE 60-T0N WHALE 

John Smith of Cardiff found a good 
dinner the other day, when, as we re¬ 
corded at the time, a salmon soared 
from the water into the air, jumped 
clean over his head, and fell sprawling 
on the raft seven feet behind him. 

A tap on the head converted the in¬ 
judicious salmon into a meal. It 
measured 33 inches in length, and 
weighed nine pounds.. 

Such a leap is uncommon only in 
direction. '* Salmon arc great leapers. 
The life of their species depends upon 
their acrobatics.. To spawn they ascend 
rivers which are beset with sharp, rises, 
weirs, and waterfalls of various heights. 

The salmon must climb in leaps and 
bounds, or it cannot reach the nursery 
upstairs at the head, of the river. It is 
known to rise six feet .at a bound. 

The Leapers Survive 

Waterfalls are not new, nor is the habit- 
of the salmon in climbing them modern. 
The best leapers have survived, we must 
suppose ; the lethargic fish must have 
left no descendants; 

Many fish are given to athletics of this 
hind; but a herring* with long front fins, 
called the flying fish, is the supreme 
master of the art. It gets the energy for 
the beginning of its flight from a vigorous 
thrust, by the tail, and a pull by the fins 
when near tlie surface of the water. . 

Then up it goes to fly '150 feet, and 
more. For a moment there may be a 
little vibrating of the fins, but they are 
not used in the strict sense as wings. 
When the fish is low and a wave has 
to be climbed it redoubles the motion 
of its tail, rises, and clears the obstacle. 
It has phases of gliding, phases of 
struggling flight, phases of slowing down 
as it planes back to the water. • * 

Sperm Whale Takes the Air 

In a few million years flying .fish 
might wing their way through wider 
distances, and perhaps come to a perch 
on land. But lor that they would need 
lungs as well as gills. . 

Many other creatures of the waters 
take the air from: time to time. The 
grampus soars like a clumsy rocket 
into the air in order to descend with 
greater force upon the whale that it 
attacks ; and the king of the order, the 
mighty sperm whale, takes its air trips. 

To see one of these monsters, weighing 
perhaps 60 tons and more, suddenly 
spring from, .the waves clear into the air 
is like witnessing the birth of an island 
thrown up by volcanic action from the 
bed of the sea. * - 

Fortunately, whales do not so fre¬ 
quently practise this movement as to 
cause us to fear that they will ever cleave 
the skies in earnest; 


DEATH OF THE TALLEST 
MAN 

Passing a Half-Crown Through 
- His Ring 

The man supposed to be the tallest 
in the world has died in New York, 

His height Was 8 feet 4 inches ; his 
name was George Anger ; and by place 
of birth (Cardiff) he. was a Welshman. 

From being a policeman in London he 
passed eventually into Barnum and 
Bailey’s Circus, which advertised him 
holding a dwarf in the palm of his hand, 

■But,what the American public liked 
best to see him do was to take a ring off 
his middle finger and pass a half-dollar 
piece (about the : size of a half-crown) 
through it. 

He died of heart failure in his bath- 
- room, and in falling he broke the floor. 


ALONE ON THE 
OCEAN 

Across the Pacific in a 
Five-Ton Ketch 

CHASED BY A SHARK 

Mr.’Harry Pidgeon should have been 
christened Seagull, not Pklgeoh, for in 
a little five-ton ketch he. has voyaged 
across the Pacific all the way from Los 
Angeles, in California, to Suva Harbour, 
in the Fiji Islands. 

For 42 days he was out of sight of 
land, • 1 but felt quite happy and con¬ 
tented alone on the deep blue .sea. 

He- had at least one adventure on his 
way. ' Between the Marquesas Islands 
and Tahiti Iiis barque was becalmed, 
and when he went for a, swim to wile 
away the time a hungry shark. chased 
him, and he just managed to clamber cn 
board in time. Annoyed at losing a 
good dinner, the shark, though wounded 
twice/dogged the ketch for two days till 
weakened by loss of blood. 

Mr. Pidgeon had no - difficulty in 
finding his way to Suva, though his only 
chart was a map ten inches by eight. 

A NEW GRAMOPHONE 

Instrument that Works Like 
a Human Ear 

At last a gramophone that works on 
the principle of the human ear has been 
invented; the discovery is due to an 
American named Valentine. V 

When certain sounds are reproduced 
by an Ordinary gramophone record they- 
lose certain qualities through the failure 
of the instrument to preserve the delicate 
overtones, or sympathetic vibrations, 
derived - from the other.;itrings of a 
oiano or set up by what are termed 
larmonics. 

In the new instrument there is an 
arrangement of so-called resonators, 
arranged like that part of the human 
ear c.alled the organ of Corti, which 
consists 1 of rods of delicate membrane. 
The function of these rods, it is generally 
supposed, is to vibrate in.sympathy.with 
evefy. shade of tone in a complicated 
wave of sound. 

The resonators in the gramophone 
vibrate in the same way, and, instead 
of a-flat sound produced by just, the 
actual note, the full complement of 
vibrations is taken up by the resonators. 

The resonators are not unlike their 
human counterpart,, and are composed 
of numbers of thin strips of wood in 
metal grooves, arranged in the same 
way.as the rods of Corti in tlieliuman ear. 

i ^ 

5500 MILES OF ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY 

Saving Millions of Tons of Coal 

When our 5500 miles of railway lines 
have been electrified,” said the French' 
Minister of Public Works the other day, 

“ France will be saving from two to 
three million tons of coal a year.” • 
trance has at last taken up the great 
problem of economising coal by turning 
it into- electricity at. the pit mouth. 

-Goal is heavy and bulky stuff to send 
hundreds of milesto station yards for fuel, 
but if turned into electricity at the spot 
where coal is cheap the electric current 
looks after itself, and can be sent through 
cables with very little loss to any place, 
*A part of the great Midi railway 
system- of France which has just been 
electrified was .opened a month or two 
ago.' Eventually the whole of this maze 
of railways will be worked by electricity. 

The Minister of Public Works told of 
some of the .advantages of electricity over 
coal. Smoke prevents engine-drivers 
from seeing the signals more than people 
think ; there is no smoke with electricity. 
On single lines you have only to’ cut off 
the current to prevent a collision. 

France has an enormous amount of 
water power, and the more it also is used’ 
the more coal will be economised. 


YOUNG CANADA 

CITIZEN-MAKING IN 
TORONTO 

All-Round Life-for Boys of the 
Teen-Age 

QUESTIONS FOR THE DAY 

The Ontario Boys’ Work Board is 
arranging for a meeting,, or parliament, 
of representative boys, elected from to\vn 
and country districts. The meeting will 
take place at t the provincial capital, 
.Toronto, in Christmas week. 

• The boys must be between 16 and 19. 
They will elect their own Premier and 
Ministers, and will discuss subjects that 
interest youths, 'sucli as * work, recrea¬ 
tions*, and the art of good living. 

The movement for providing activi¬ 
ties for developing the intellectual, 
physical, social, and devotional sides of 
boy life, in what the Canadians call the 
teen - age, is spreading throughout 
Canada. In Manitoba, for instance, 
there are 330 organised • groups of boys 
centring on Winnipeg. 

The aim of,the Manitoba organisation, 
as expressed in its Code of Ideals, is “to 
increase in wisdom and stature and in 
favour with God and man, with Christ 
as my Ideal.” - ' / . 

The following questions on the Daily 
Programme of Living will show how prac¬ 
tical and searching the. training is. . 

How did you start your day to-day ? 
(The suggestion is that ft should be started 
with prayer.) 

Did you give your, body a square deal in¬ 
side and outside ? : : . ■ ■ / 

Did youl make good at Vour work today ?. 

Were you a gentleman in your conduct 
today ? - •' 

How much did your friends mean to you 
today ? . ; 

Dill you earn your money-? And what did 
you do with it ? 

Did you feel proud of the game you played.? 

Did you read something worth while ? 

Are you happier for some unselfish act ? 

How did you close your day’s activities ? 

Did you reflect on the day’s events and seek 
guidance and inspiration for. the morrow ? •-. 

A noble movement for the making Of 
men is this growing movement in 
Canada. It speaks, well fdf the future 
of the great Dominion. ■ - 

BULGARIA’S WAR MENL 
Nation Calls Them Criminals 

After - great delay -it- has been an¬ 
nounced in Bulgaria that, by tlie 
national vote taken ip November, a 
majority of the. Bulgarian people con¬ 
demned as guilty the ministers who led 
Bulgaria into the Great W 7 ar, and also 
the ministers who did not make peace 
as early as they might have done. 

Three of the ministers, who were, in 
power when Bulgaria joined in the war, 
including the Prime Minister of the 
period (M. Radoslavoff) are threatened 
with sentences of death. 

MAKING THEIR COUNTRY 
KNOWN 
Wise Railways 

The great railways of the United 
States and Canada have always taken a 
foremost part in building'up the. terri¬ 
tory through which their lines run.. 

During the past ten. years the great 
Southern Pacific system has distributed 
free eighty million pieces of literature 
describing the agricultural, mineral, and 
industrial qualities of the country 
served by its 8000 miles of lines. This 
has cost over a millionpounds. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Afghanistan . A . . Af-gan-is-tahn 

Arkansas. . Ar-kan-saw 

Diabetes . .. ^ t Di-ah-be-teez 

Hesperus . . , Hess-pe-russ 

Pasteur . ... . Pahs-te/ 

Pemmican- . : . Pem-me-kan* 

Pereira *. . ' \ .. Per-a-rah 

Violoncello , , Ve-o-lon-cheMo 


INSECT ATTACKS 
ON THE WORLD 

DEPRIVING US OF 
CLOTHING 

Cotton Pests Increasing in the 
Plantations 

THREAT TO IRISH LINEN 
INDUSTRY 

By a South Kensington Correspondent 

The plants that supply the fibres used 
in making much of our clothing and 
household fabrics are subjected to in¬ 
sect, ravages which are becoming worse 
every year. . - 

While the world’s population steadily 
increases the output of the fibres fails to 
keep pace with it, although the areas 
under cultivation are constantly ex¬ 
tending. Yet the ravages of these in¬ 
sects always increase. I11 other words, 
they are maintaining their position in 
spite of all efforts to dislodge them. 

Many Cotton Pests 

The American boll-weevil and it: 
associates the boll-worms have brought 
ruin to many a United States cotton 
grower. In Egypt the cosmopolitan 
pink boll-worm destro}^ millions oi 
pounds’ worth of cotton ; in other parts 
of Africa the same thing happens : boll- 
worms and red cotton-stainers ruin tons 
of the fibre and cotton .seed. 

In India insects take heavy toll of 
the crop. In the West Indies more 
insect havoc is, wrought. Even in Aus¬ 
tralia, to which some American growers 
think of migrating, there are three or 
four cotton pests, among them a'red 
cotton-stainer, which has the habit of 
sucking the oil out of the cotton seed 
and, while doing so, staining the lint a 
vivid red, so ruining it. The total, 
damage done in these various territories 
is gigantic .and “jthe shortage of fibre is 
l becoming alarming.. ' 

An Enemy of the Flax Plant 

Unfortunately - it is not possible to 
substitute, linen goods for cotton, for the 
flax plant from which linen is made is 
not cultivated to any great extent, and 
linen is exceedingly expensive. In the 
past; this country used to grow its own 
supply and have enough over for ex¬ 
portation, but * today very little is 
grown in England, though experiments 
are in , progress I with a view to re¬ 
establishing the industry. Moreover, 
there arc. not many insect pests of flax, 
though a few of them are serious enough. 

Ulster and tile southern parts of the 
Irish Free State produce fairly large 
quantities of that wonderful material 
prized and known throughout civilised 
countries as Irish linen ; but the Irish 
linen, industry is also threatened with 
serious shortage through the ravages of 
the flax flea-beetle, a near relative of cur 
common turnip flea-bectlc. . 

Life Story of a Beetle 

Mr. J. G. Rliynehart, of the .Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Technical In¬ 
struction for Ireland, has been investi¬ 
gating the ravages of this flax pest. He 
firkls that the beetles, which live through 
the winter under stones and other con¬ 
venient shelters, become active in spring 
in time to kill many of tlie young flax 
plants by eating the seed leaves and the 
growing point. When the beetles have 
laid their eggs in the soil the young larvae 
work down and bore into the roots. 

Mr. Rhynehart considers that by the 
selection of the best seed, by 'sowing 
later and well-manuring the soil, strong, 
vigorous young plants will be produced 
.with a greater rate of growth, which will 
neutralise and overcome the onslaught 
of the beetles ; and he also believes that 
by . cleaner cultivation the flax-growers 
themselves can, to a considerable extent, 
keep the beetle in check. 
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THE MOST POPULAR 
BOOK IN THE WORLD 

A Vote by C.N. Readers 

£10 DIVIDED BETWEEN 
A BOY AND GIRL 

What are the most popular pages in the 
Children's Encyclopedia now being read 
in its bright red cover by' millions of 
people all over the world ?. 

C.N. readers, who were lately given an 
opportunity of voting ory the xnost 
popular groups of the C.E., have decided 
that ten of them came in. the following 
order of popularity. ■ 

i, Men and Women. 2, Animal Life. 
3, The-Bible. 4, Earth and its Neigh¬ 
bours. 5, History. 6, Art. 7, Wonder. 
8, Power. 9, Familiar Things. 10, Poetry. 

No reader placed them in this order, 
but two competitors had only five 
errors each, and the award of £10 is 
being divided equally between them. 
They are : 

David John Jones; 20, North Terrace, 
Mardy, Glamorganshire. • • 

Hilda C. Smith, 37, Woodholm Road, 
Ecclesall, Sheffield. • 

The C.E. has 19 groups, or sections, 
and those which C.N. readers love most 
tell ns the great stories of human know¬ 
ledge and the glory of the world. Let 
us look at what some of them tell us. 

Men and Women. Have } t ou ever 
thought, when looking through the 
window, that once there was not a pane 
of glass in the world ? Then a-man dug 
things out of the earth; mixed them, and 
made glass. Who was he ? We do not 
know. Nor do we know the man who 
found fire, or the man who found iron. 

In this group the C.E. tells of some of 
those immortal men and women whose 
work is known and will never be forgot¬ 
ten, those who wrote books and painted 
pictures, who found power and made 
ships and railways and aeroplanes, vrlio 
gave us light, who conquered plague and 
found out the laws of health, who gave 
us liberty and law and knowledge. 

Animal Life. What a marvellous 
family is Mother Nature’s, with her host 
of strange and terrible and beautiful 
children ! Since life first came ashore 
her great families have spread through¬ 
out the earth. The story of their lives 
would fill the most romantic book that 
could be written, and in this group the 
C.E. gives us a few chapters,of it. 

•Earth and Its Neighbours. How 
still the Earth seems on a moonlight 
night! Yet the Earth has never been 
still for a moment of time. We do not 
know how long it has been spinning, but 
for millions and millions of years it has 
been flying like a ball through space. 
And the Earth is like a speck in a bound¬ 
less universe, one -of the smallest of a 
thousand million worlds, all moving on 
and on in perfect order. What are 
they like ? Are they alive ? Are little 
children playing there ? The C.E; tells 
us what we know of these things. 

Wonder. For ever in this life we arc 
asking questions; for ever, throughout 
this world, wise men and children are 
saying, “ I wonder why ? ” Where do 
we come from ? Where are we going ? 
What happens when we are asleep ? 
And so on. Here in this - group. of the 
C.E. hundreds of questions asked by 
readers of this book are answered. 

Power. Man has magnified his powers 
a millionfold. What a wonderful world 
there comes to mind as we think of 
electricity and oil and coat. In this 
group of the C.E. we read of all the 
sources of power that men have found, 
and of all the mechanical devices that 
they have invented. 

Familiar Things. All around us is 
the mystery of familiar things. Through 
wliat marvellous processes do all the 
familiar things about us pass before they 
reach us! Here in this group of the 
C.E. we look round at many familiar 
things—at pens and pins and coins, at 
microscopes and telescopes and cameras, 
at silk and cotton and wool, at sugar and 
salt and tea, at lighthouses. ; 


THE WALL GAME AT ETON 



The game in progress, with enthusiastic spectators on the wall 



The game as seen from the top of the wall 


-v Eton College, which recently celebrated its 50ist birthday* has from very old times played a 
curious kind of football. It is called the wall game because it is played against a wall; and 
here we see the game in progress, with the supporters watching it from the top of the wall 


CHILD WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 

ONE MILLION LITTLE 
ONES 

The Great Difficulty of the 
Federal Constitution 

INDIGNANT NEWSPAPERS 

We told the other day how the 
written Constitution of the United 
States, which forbids the Government of 
the whole country—the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, or Congress—to interfere with 
many things that are left to the Govern¬ 
ment of each separate State, is prevent¬ 
ing action that would give greater free¬ 
dom to children who are being worked at 
too early an age in some of the States. 

In the United States there has always 
been a strong undercurrent of jealousy 
between the separate States and the 
country as a whole. State rights is a 
popular cry in each State. But often 
the opinion of all the States together 
is much sounder than the opinion of any 
one State acting on its own account. 

When differences occur, it is the 
Supreme Court of Law that decides the 
matter, and, of course, this court judges 
strictly according to the law, and the 
law is so made that it favours the State 
against the nation. So the less wise and 
humane view often wins.- 

A Change That is Needed 

So strong is the feeling that this 
should not be that a change in the 
written Constitution is now being widely 
demanded, and many' of the newspapers 
are arguing forcibly the cause of the 
overworked children. 

■ When the American newspapers be¬ 
come earnest about any question they 
do not mince their words, but speak 
with the utmost plainness. It is said 
that in the United States there are a 
million children who are not sufficiently 
protected, and this is how one of the 
indignant newspapers protests : 

A million under-privileged children des¬ 
tined to recruit the ranks of the half-witted, 
the gunmen, the incompetent, and the 
criminal. . 

A million voters of the future with poor 
equipment for reasoning power. 

A million dwarfed intellects an easy prey 
to prejudice and class hatred. . 

A million undersized minds that will 
fatten the purses of the crafty and the 
conscienceless. 

A million prospects for Bolshevism and 
other half-baked theories of government. 

A million darkened minds to pull down 
the standard of art, music, the drama, 
and life, , 

A million little folk with a grievance 
against a hundred million who allow the 
folly of Child Labour. 

It is not for us to interfere with 
American duties, and there is no need 
for us to do so, for clearly America can 
very well champion the cause of her 
own children and make her Constitution 
fit their needs. 


UNIT OF ELECTRICITY 
What It Will Do 

A French society for encouraging 
national industry has.just issued a list 
of the things that can be done with a 
unit of electricity-—equal to. the work 
of one horse-power for 45 minutes. 

It will save a gallon of petrol, or boil 
two gallons of -water, or make nine 
pounds of ice, or sterilise 2000 gallons of 
drinking water, or grill fifteen cutlets, 
or plough 120 square yards of land to 
a depth of a foot, or thresh 140 sheaves 
of corn, or make four hundredweights 
of butter, or separate the cream from 
300 gallons of milk, or tie up a hundred 
sacks of corn. 

It will light up a hall 30 feet wide and 
50 feet long for 25 hours, or pump a 
thousand gallons of water into a tank 
50 feet above the ground. 
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TERROR OF THE SEA 

SEALS THAT PREY ON 
THE PENGUINS 

Why the Birds Line Up on 
the Edge of the Water 

EXPLORERS WITH ONLY 
TWO MEALS LEFT 

In a lecture on penguins Surgeon- 
Commander Murray Levick, an old and 
gallant comrade of Scott in the Ant¬ 
arctic, had some interesting news to tell 
the other week about the sea-leopard. 

It is a long way to the Antarctic, 
and we know little about this dreadful 
seal. Commander Levick describes it as 
the greatest enemy of the penguins. 

When the birds wish to return from 
land to the sea to get food for their 
nestlings the leopard seals swim about 
waiting for them to take the plunge. 
The birds which .Levick watched knew 
their enemy was lying in readiness, and 
would stand on the,edge of the water, 
reluctant to enter. • ;*' : 

Crowding together, they tried to 
induce one of their number to enter, to 
give the rest a lead. After a time, push¬ 
ing and struggling, .the birds would go 
round and round like a Rugby; football 
scrimmage* till at last one was pushed 
in, when the rest would follow rapidly. 

The Hungry Sea-Leopard 

There is good reason, for . the fear of 
the penguins.' One sea-leopard which 
was shot and cut Open, was-found to 
contain., the bodies of between 20 and 
30 of these birds—and penguins weigh 
between 20 and 50 pounds each. 

, Some of these Antarctic men will have 
to bring the natural history books up 
to date, for they are sadly lacking in 
information concerning the sea-leopard, 
This animal, famous for its extreme 
activity, had been regarded as simply 
a penguin-eater, but Sir Douglas Mawson 
saw it catching other seals. 

Commander Frank Wild could tell 
us sea-leopard stories if he chose, for 
lie had weird experiences with them in 
those dreadful days when Shackle ton* 
and he and all the crew were adrift on 
the ice which had swallowed up their ship, 
the Endurance. ■ ^ ‘ t 

Times were desperately hard with 
them, and a day came when, except for 
rations; packed for a.sledging journey, 
they had only two jneals left, and were 
dependent upon the flesh, blubber, and 
oil of such seals aS they could catch. 

A Man-Eating Seal * 

. They were-constantly on the look¬ 
out for seals, and then one day a seal 
came hunting them. It was a huge sea- 
leopard. It climbed 'an ice floe and 
attempted To kill and eat one of the 
men ! That was' turning the tables 
with a vengeancej 

Wild heard loud cries of alarm, and, 
racing to his gun, he shot and - killed 
the creature. It had come to devour 
a maii, but remained to feed many. In 
its stomach was a mass of undigested; 
fish. These were removed and fried in 
blubber. “ And this,” wrote Shackleton, 
“ was our only meal of fresh fish* during 
the whole of Our drift on the ice.” 

With every particle of food so ■ pre¬ 
cious, that ferocious beast, with its 
cargo of fish, was just sufficient to keep 
the party alive. AVhat novelist could 
imagine a pass so strange, so unexpected ? 

THE ALL-STEEL RACQUET 
Latest News from the Tennis 
Court 

Soon it may no longer be necessary to 
worry about a tennis racquet warping 
or breaking, or about the gut giving way, 
for the all-steel racquet. seems to have 
made its appearance. 

The frame is hollow and as light as a 
wooden one, and, of'course, infinitely 
stronger. Steel wire is used instead of 
gut for the face, so that broken strands 
would be a thing of the past, and it is 
expected that the new racquet will not 
be much more expensive than the old. 


HERO OF KNOWLEDGE 

Sacrifice of a French 
X-Ray Expert 

HEROIC DOCTOR AND HIS 
SUFFERINGS 

“ Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war ” ; and peace has 
also its heroes and its martyrs. 

Many a doctor and many a nurse have 
given or hazarded their lives to save the 
lives of patients. Many a man of 
science has faced death in fhe course of 
his researches. , 

Even the X-rays, discovered only in 
1895, have already their roll.of martyrs. 
Many of the early experimenters' lost 
fingers or hands or arms; some died 
after much suffering. Even now, though 
great precautions are taken, accidents 
still occur. - , 

Dr. Vaillant, a distinguished French 
X-ray expert, has just undergone his* 
thirteenth operation for injuries caused 
by; X-rays. He has lost the whole of 
his .left arm, part of his left shoulder, 
hisr right hand, and his right wrist, so 
that he is quite helpless and cannot 
even feed himself. Yet his courage is 
unbroken, and he remarked cheerily to 
an interviewer that an operation “is 
a .sort of adventure I am now getting 
used to.” He also asked that nothing 
should be said about him in the papers 
because silence pleases me best ” ; 
but we are sure that he would make 
an exception in favour of the C.N., for it 
is good that children 'should learn of 
the self-sacrifice, fortitude, and courage 
of the men who are building, up the 
kingdom of knowledge. ., . 



THE TEA CONQUEST 
All the World’s People 
Drinking It 

'The tea habit is rapidly spreading all, 
over the world, and is haying, a marked 
effect upon society. Undoubtedly it 
makes for both comfort and sobriety. 

It'took long, however, to.establish the 
vogue of tea-drinking outside of China, 
where it was a recognised and valued 
beverage 2000 years ago. It was not 
until the tenth century that the Japanese 
took to tea, and Europe knew nothing 
of it until the seventeenth century . 

Now tea is used not only in the, 
British Isles, the ’British Dominions, 
Europe, the United States, and South 
America, but in Persia, Arabia, Afghan¬ 
istan, Asia Minor, and even Morocco 
and other parts of North Africa. 

“The chief countries which supply the 
world with tea are, in the order named, 
India, Ceylon, Java, China, Japan, 
Sumatra, and Formosa. About 900 
million pounds of tea are exported from 
these countries in a single year, and 
India and Ceylon between them supply, 
about two-thirds of the whole. 

Java is now *a bigger exporter than 
China, but, of course, China grows 
enormous quantities for the consump¬ 
tion of her '300 million people. 


HUNDREDS OF 
PEOPLE SLAIN 

HOW LONDONERS ARE 
BEING POISONED 

The Plague of Smoke and Dirt 
and Fog 

THE SHAME OF THE GREAT CITY 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

There is an old proverb which says 
“ a green Christmas makes a full church¬ 
yard ” ; but a green* Christmas cannot 
fill so many graves as a foggy November. 

The fogs of last -month raised the 
London death-rate by more than two 
per cent. The' death-rate from bron¬ 
chitis and broncho-pneumonia during _ 
the week ending November 25 was more 
than double the death-rate from the same 
diseases in the week ending November 4. 

This increase in the death-rate was 
directly due to the ' irritation of the 
mucous membranes .caused by the fog 
and to the depression of vitality caused 
by the dark, sunless weather, and we 
may say without exaggeration that' 
during November the fogs slew two or 
three hundred people. • 

If they had died thfough a train or 
bus accident their "deaths would have 
caused a,great sensation; but as.their 
death Avas due merely;.to fog the iiiatter 
hardly attracts attention. Yet the 
matter is much more serious than even 
the death-rate indicates, for the deaths 
are only incidents in the course of a 
general weakening—The sapping of the 
vitality of the whole population. 

Fog kills a few ; but it impairs the 
health and reduces the energy of all the 
millions of people it half-poisons and 
half-chokes, and it is to be hoped that 
the new Government will prove its 
capacity to govern' by taking energetic 
measures to cure the smoke and fog 
plague, as vital and fatal to us as any 
of the plagues of ancient Egypt. 


FIGHT WITH A MOOSE 
Narrow Escape in a Canoe 

The moose is the biggest and .perhaps 
the fiercest of the deer tribe, und an 
infuriated moose is a dangerous animal. 

The Indians often entice the male 
mooses by imitating the cry of ’ the 
female with a birch- trumpet, or by 
rubbing a bone on- dry bark, when the 
male rushes up furiously, ready to fight 
any rival who may be on the spot. 

But it is not always .safe to play this 
trick on a male .moose, as a Canadian 
miner has found out. *. 

He was paddling* a canoe down a lake 
when he noticed on the shore two big 
bull mooses engaged ..in deadly combat. 
He paddled nearer to tvatch the fight, 
and then, just by way _of experiment, 
imitated the female moose cry.. 

Jn a moment x both' of the great 
creatures left their fight and charged 
at him. He paddled for his life, and 
out-distanced one moose ; but the .other 
would not give up, and soon overtook 
the canoe. As- it .reached the canoe, 
however, the man swerved aside cleverly, 
and clutched the animal by its long hair 
as it surged past. He drove a big clasp 
knife several times into its spine, and 
his quickness and cleverness saved, his 
life. But it was. a* narrow escape, and 
he is not likely again to challenge a 
moose when he is paddling unarmed in 
a canoe. * .■ - 

A RIVER AFIRE 
Oil Upon the Waters 

For several miles the Smackover 
River, in Arkansas, was.not long ago 
little short of a roaring furnace. 

During a heavy storhi some earth 
reservoirs for storing oil gave way, and 
a hundred thousand barrels of crude oil 
escaped' It flowed Trito the river and 
somehow became ignited, flaming up in 
a fearful manner. 


A NEW VICTORY 
OVER DISEASE 

Hopeful Achievement of 
Canadian Doctors 

PROBABLE CURE FOR DIABETES 

.By Our Medical Correspondent 

Tlie miserable disease called diabetes: 
has' been. regarded as one of the most’ 
incurable of diseases. 

It has long been known to be due, in 
inosi cases/ to disease of the pancreas— 
the gland .known as the sweet-bread. 

This* gland is one of the digestive • 
glands of the body and pours out a very 
powerful digestive juice—the pancreatic 
juice.-. It. was natural, therefore, to 
hope* that , diabetes might be cured by 
injections of pancreatic extracts. Till 
quite recently, however, all injections' 
proved useless, and only now have 
patient researches by doctors in Toronto 
discovered liow to prepare and use them 
successfully. . ■ „ '* . 

The pancreas is one of the glands with 
ducts—little tubes through which special 
fluids flow* out of the glands. But glands 
with ducts produce not only fluids which 
flow out through their ducts, but sub¬ 
stances passing directly into the blood. 

Lack of this second substance in the 
blood is apparently the cause of dia¬ 
betes ; and it was found by the Toronto 
workers ’ that all attempts to cure 
diabetes by injections of pancreatic 
extract- w r ere rendered useless because 
the strong digestive juice which flowed 
through the duct destn^'ed this other 
potent substance. 

By extracting this second substance,' 
which is contained in special cells of 
the gland, in such a way as to obtain 
it free of digestive juice it is possible to 
obtain it undamaged; and a pure 
extract thus t obtained has' been shown 
to have a very marvellous effect in 
checking diabetes. 

In fact' tlicre is reason to hope that 
ai>. actual cure of the disease .has been 
discovered ; and if that be so it is one 
of the greatest triumphs yet achieved 
by medical science. 

WAR PROFITS 
What the Country Takes from 
Great Businesses 

/ 

. Under the press of business caused in 
some directions by the war . great 
profits were made,, and the Government 
took, for the benefit of the country 
generally; a large slice of these profits 
under themame of Excess Profits Duty. 

At last we'know exactly how much 
money.was taken in that way by the 
State.. Iii ; .the last seven years the 
Excess Profits Duty paid into the public 
pocket xvas ^1,185,934,000, or approach¬ 
ing tAA T eIve hundred million pounds' 
This is a larger sum than the Avhole 
national cost of the AA T ar as it Avas esti¬ 
mated beforehand by financial prophets. 
It Avas at first thought the AA*ar AA^ouId 
cost us 1000 million pounds, but it 
;-actually .cost ten times as much. 

RED INDIAN AND HIS 
BATH 

:, Steaming in Hillside Caves 

Those oLus who have seen a group of 
Red Indians would be rather inclined 
to doubt whether they take a bath of 
any kind, let alone a Turkish bath; 
but now it transpires that the Turkish 
bath is no novelty to the Indian. 

He takes himself to a hillside cave 
with heavy blankets hung over the 
entrance,, and his fellows supply him 
with extremely hot stones, upon Avhich 
he pours water from a pail, causing a 
great amount of steam. He keeps this up 
until Tie can stand the heat no longer, 
and then takes a plunge in cold water. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING THE HOT BELT-ROUND THE WORLD 



The Hot Belt Round the Earth 

This map shows the Hot Belt for 
December. During this month 
all the'areas between the two 
wavy lines have a temperature 
of 70 degrees Fahrenheit or over 


RUNAWAY TRAIN 
The Disaster That was Averted 

The story we told not long ago of a 
runaway timber train rushing down a 
long incline in Queensland, spreading 
dismay among the railway people below 
before it was stopped by a plucky rail¬ 
way man who crept from truck to truck 
and put on all the brakes, has brought 
us a very interesting letter from a 
Suffolk reader. 

' He worked for four years, he says, 
on the construction of the railway con¬ 
cerned, and can realise the greatness of 
the danger averted. 

The railway runs through fine moun¬ 
tain scenery, alongside great precipices, 
not eight feet from the edge, and it has 
many tunnels and bridges. * • 

When the line was being constructed 
a loaded ballast truck broke its couplings 
and greatly damaged a row of wagons 
far away below. , 

Our correspondent has himself, with 
others, started on a trolley and run down 
the line for 18 miles without having to 
push it, so that the pace which heavy 
timber trucks running free would reach 
may be imagined; and he is glad to think 
the C.N. has recorded the feat of the cool 
and brave man who prevented a dis¬ 
aster that would have been inevitable. 

GREAT LITTLE TRAVELLER 
3-Year Old Girl’s 30,000 Miles 

A little friend of the C.N. now living 
at Cambridge has probably travelled 
more miles than any other child of her 
age. She is only 3J years old, and in her 
short life has journeyed 30,000 miles. 

When she was quite a baby she was 
taken by her parents from Cambridge 
to Melbourne, then she travelled dbout a 
great deal in Australia itself, and the 
little girl has now been brought back 
to Cambridge. ... 


RAILWAY TRIUMPH 
Robert Stephenson’s Old Line 

The Cunard Company used to boast 
that it had carried . its thousands .of 
passengers without losing a single life; 
but the North London Railway must 
surely hold the record in' this respect, 
for its chairman has just told the share¬ 
holders of the company that in 50 
years the railway has carried 1551 
million passengers, about 30 times the 
population of the British Isles, without 
loss of life. 

The first engineer of this company 
was Robert Stephenson, who taught his 
father, the famous George Stephenson, 
to read; and when we remember that 
George Stephenson’s first railway 
schemes were opposed on the ground 
that railways would be dangerous to 
life there is something very dramatic 
in the fact that this company* having 
his son as engineer, has in half a century 
never lost a single passenger. 


THE FIELDS OF GOLD 
Canada’s Magnificent Harvest 

At this time, when so many countries 
in Europe are suffering from lack of food, 
it is comforting to know that the harvest 
in Canada has been exceptionally good. 

The Canadian Government estimates 
that the total yield of wheat will amount 
to 391,425,000 bushels from 22,422,693 
acres—an average yield of over 17 
bushels an acre. The record yield of 1915 
showed two million bushels more than 
this year, and the average yield per acre 
was 26 bushels.; .but the crop of wheat 
this year is the largest.since that date. 

The yield of oats, 513,133,000 bushels, 
has only once been surpassed, when, in 
1920, the crop reached 530,000,000 bushels. 

Hay and clover, also show good crops, 
much larger than the crops of last year. 


ELECTRICITY FROM A 
GLACIER 

What will Happen if the 
Ice Goes? 

At first sight there does not seem to be 
much connection between a glacier and 
electricity, but it is a fact that the 
dwindling of the glaciers of the French 
Alps is likely to reduce the electrical 
supply of France. 

For France has harnessed, or is har¬ 
nessing, her rivers to her electrical' 
dynamos; and many of her rivers are 
fed by glaciers and lose force and 
volume as the glaciers feeding them 
dwindle away. The glaciers are, indeed, 
reservoirs of water, and represent im¬ 
mense reserves of water-power; but 
unless the climate be cold enough to 
maintain them they will gradually 
melt completely away. 

Under present climatic conditions 
most of the European glaciers are grow¬ 
ing smaller, and the loss of their great 
reservoirs is a serious matter for the 
countries whose rivers in great measure 
depend on them. ■ 


THE GOOD SHIP 
MERCURY 

Naval School for Boys 

Four of our readers call our attention 
to an unfortunate slip in our issue 
of December 2, where, commenting on 
Commander C. B. Fry and his work on 
the training-ship Mercury, our. con¬ 
tributor said he is ” making good citizens 
of poor boys.” 

The training of the boys on the 
Mercury is paid for by their parents or 
guardians, and the fee alone is £64 a 
year, besides uniform, other clothing, 
and travelling and holiday expenses. 

We regret , the slip because it gives 
the impression that the ship is .a chari¬ 
table institution—an. unfairness to those 
who pay for the excellent services pro¬ 
vided on it; and • also because it may 
lead to applications for admission from 
those who cannot pay the necesssary fee. 


GIVE AMERICA TIME 

Her Interest in a Good World 
Movement 

People who are inclined to blame the 
United States for standing apart from 
European politics and declining to help 
in straightening out difficulties between 
nation and nation should remember 
how constant, generous, and thoughtful 
the people of the great Western, Republic 
have been in cooperating when there has 
been no question of politics involved. 

Moral, philanthropic, and economic 
work similar to that of the League of 
Nations has often had an American 
lead. It was so in the case of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, 
which, working from Rome, collects the 
agricultural statistics of the world. This 
invaluable work was started by ’an 
American citizen, David Lubin. 

All nations meet at the Institute for 
the common good of mankind, and their 
flags adorn the Assembly Room. Until 
recently the American flag was not there, 
but it has now been sent by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Give America time, and she will realise 
in other ways that she is more than a 
little world to herself. . ‘ - 

C.N. ON THE STAGE 

Amusing Appearance at 
Cambridge 

The famous Perse Grammar School in 
Cambridge has a particularly fine troop 
of Boy Scouts, nearly 150 strong, and 
they recently gave an entertainment 
showing the kind of life that is spent 
when the boys go away for their annual 
camp by the sea. 

One of the features was a~humorous 
play written, and acted by the Scouts 
themselves, and when the curtain went 
up, disclosing a study with an under¬ 
graduate at his ease, the audience was 
amused to notice that he was reading 
the Children’s Newspaper, 
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The Glad Day of the 
World 

P)o we remember, as we gladly 
^ wish eacli other a Happy 
Christmastide, how easily the 
world's great dream of happiness 
might come true for mankind if all 
of us would do one simple thing? 

This world is upside down and 
full of misery because the nations 
have forgotten, Christmas Day 
and what it means. It has for¬ 
gotten the tidings of great joy that 
came to Earth on this glad day. 

And so we will remind our¬ 
selves of that supreme event 
which makes this day the Day of 
Days in mankind's calendar. 
How' simply it is told in that 
great story written long ago ! 

Luke, u the beloved physician,” 
is reporting the greatest event in 
the history of the world, telling 
us the story from the information 
he gathered from those who knew 
Jesus and walked through Galilee 
with Him ; * and this is his ac¬ 
count of the first Christmas Day. 

gHE brought forth her first-born son, 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, 
and laid him in a manger; because 
there was ho room*for them in the inn. 

There were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. And, lo, 
the glory of. the Lord shone round, about 
them ; and they were sore afraid. 

And the atigel said unto them, 
“ Fear not: for, behold, 1 bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is 
born this day, in the city of David, a 
Saviour, Christ the Lord. And this 
shall be a sign unto you : Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger.” 

Suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, saying, “ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on Earth peace, 
goodwill toward men.” . 

Jt came to pass, as the angels were 
gone away from them into heaven, 
the shepherds said one to another, 
“ Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 
and see this thing which is come to 
pass, which the Lord hath made 
known unto us.” And they came with 
haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, 
and the babe lying in a manger. 

And when they had seen it, they 
made known abroad the saying which 
was told them concerning this child. 
And all they that heard it wondered 
at the things told them by the shep¬ 
herds. But Mary kept all these things, 
and pondered them in her heart. 

And the shepherds returned, glori¬ 
fying and praising-God for the things 
they had heard and seen. 

So passed the first Christmas, 
with its promise. of Peace on 
Earth, goodwill to men. Nine¬ 
teen hundred years have gone, 
and still we wait for peace on 
Earth. So we must wait, till all 
men of goodwill come back to 
Galilee, and choke the weeds of 
hate with the seeds of love in the 
fair garden of the world. 

And while we wait the C.N. 
sends out once again to all the 
world those friendly words—A 
Happy Christmas to you all. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



In Ruins 

JsJapoleon’s house on Elba is in 
ruins. It seems to have gone 
the way of most of the things 
Napoleon touched.- 
© 

Sympathy 

are asked to give that rather 
well-known story of an Eng¬ 
lishman who was shooting in the 
hills of India. 

•An Englishman was shooting in 
the hills of India. His companion 
was a magnificent. Sikh. This Sikh 
travelled with* him as a shikarri — 
that is to say, one who knew where 
to look for game. ' 

It happened that on one of their ex¬ 
cursions they saw no game. As they 
were returning to their camp, sud¬ 
denly there came over the mountains 
a great brown hawk which • swept 
toward them, and presently hung 
on outstretched wings. 

The Englishman, disappointed of 
big game, thought he would have a 
shiot at the hawk. He lifted his rifle, 
but at that moment he felt his arm 
gripped by the Sikh. 

“No, sahib,” said the shikar ri. “ He, 
too, is a hunter ! ” 

The moral of this seems to be that, 
as we are all hunters, it is a pity for 
any of us to go about the world killing, 
things for fun. 

' ©' 

Something to Do 

w E heard the other day of a bishop 
wanting something to do. Why 
not teach the guides in English cathe¬ 
drals to talk English ? 

© 

The Queer World of the GrownUps 

pRANCE has now a population of 
about 39,000,000. 

This is the population of the New 
France, which includes Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine. The France of before the war 
contained about 39,700,000 people ; 
the same area now contains 37,500,000. 
France is declining by about 200,000 
people a year . 

A French senator declares that, as 
things are going, France in twenty 
years will have no more than 
35,000,000 people, whereas Germany 
will have about 75,000,000. He also 
points out that, whereas the French 
35,000,000 will be largely middle- 
aged, the German 75,000,000 will have 
a large proportion of young people. 

Another authority declares that in 
fifty years France will have dwindled 
to only 25,000,000 and will rank 
among the small countries of Europe. 

Yet France continues to spend 
enormous sums on her army and 
navy, and so cannot afford to bring 
up children ; while Germany, fortu¬ 
nately for herself, is prevented by the 
Peace Treaty from spending more 
than a very small sum on armaments. 

Is it not a queer world these grown¬ 
ups live in ? And have they not 
.queer minds ? We long for the Next 
f Generation. 


And So the Workhouse World 
Goes Round 

Qne of the London workhouses is 
letting its inmates have beer 
for Christmas if they want it. We 
can understand that workhouses like 
beer, for three-quarters of them would 
be out of business without it. 

m 

Tip-Cat 

gOMEBODY has been writing on how to 
make a Christmas party go. The 
simplest way is to tell it to. 

* / : s 

pnESii air, we- are advised, does no 
harm. And it costs less than a 
draught from the chemist. 

0 

W E are all wiser than before the war, 
writes a thinker. But some of us 
don’t look it. 

'; ' 0 

According to a psychologist, girls are 
apt to go to extremes. Probably 
they have heard 
that distance 
lends enchant¬ 
ment. 

0 

yiiE ’ Kaiser’s 
new wife says 
she knows she 
loves him. She 
will, haVe no 
rivals. 

0 

The race be¬ 
tween Mr. 
Ford and Mr. Rockefeller goes on. But 
Mr. Ford can never hope to be richer 
than Rockefeller. Every Ford he builds 
means more money for Standard Oil. 

\ 0 

It is a good habit, says a doctor, to 
keep your mouth shut. And not 
a bad one, at meal times, to open it. 

0 

gOMEUODY wants to know why to¬ 
morrow was invented. Probably 
to show us the mistakes we make today. 

0 

A correspondent asks .who started the 
stupid game of Beaver. We think it 
was a barber. 

3 

A siiy girl, says a teacher, requires 
bringing out. But suppose she 
has been too shy to go in ? 

. ££ 

The Sins of the Fathers 

Jf wars'had to be paid for by those 
who make them no League of 
Nations would be. needed to keep the 
Peace. But when men make war it 
is the children who pay for it. 

They have to grow up in a. poorer, 
sadder, bleaker world ; their pleasures 
are curtailed, and much money that 
could have been spent in feeding, 
clothing, housing, and educating 
them better has to be used in paying 
off war-debts. 

And when they become men and 
women they are burdened with diffi¬ 
culties and kept poor by the heavy 
taxes that are the price of their fathers’ 
folly. Men should be ashamed to be 
found robbing the children’s money¬ 
box, and it might do them good if 
they realised what they are actually 
doing that when they make a war. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS. 

TO KNOW 
When the Government 
will levy the tin-tacks 


December 23, 1922 

He Who is the Prince of 
Peace 

By Harold Begbie 

\Y/hen He who is the Prince 
VV of Peace 
. And light of all Mankind 
Was learning at His father's bench 
The tools that He must mind, 
O, many times His hands were cut. 
And tears would stain His face, 
And then with rag would Alary 
come 

To kiss and bind the place. 

Those twisted rags, soon drop¬ 
ped away, 

Had vanished long ago, 

And all those.little cuts had healed 
When came His hour of woe 
And in that hour of darkest woe, 
When Heaven veiled its face, 
Those hands, so sorely wounded, 
felt. 

No kiss that healed the place. 

Ah, lonely Christ, no mother's 
love 

Can reach thine endless woe, 
The rags of Man's repenting heart 
Alone can stanch that flow. 

Just Back from Vienna 

By Oup Country Girl 

Che ;is-.one of those people from the 
j. New World who know the Old 
i World better than we do. Tell her- 
that you are going to Milan, Belgrade 
or Ciritra, and she will be able to 
recommend a doctor, a landlord, and a 
certain picture in one of the galleries. 
Whenever you meet her she is “ just 
back.” This time it was from Vienna. 

“ Long, long ago,” she said, “in 
the fabulous far-off days before the 
war, I had a flat there. I went back 
to see if anything was left of it, and, 
of course, I nearly had my heart broken. 
My dear old doctor was shivering in 
clothes like paper, and living—if you 
can call it living—on bad bread and 
lard. Everyone is ruined, hungry, 
hopeless. I used to know a circle of 
gay, clever people there, music lovers, 
picture and book lovers. Hardly any 
are left; those who were killed in 
battle were best off. 

“ But,” she said, “ I must tell you 
something magnificent. .Although I 
had paid no rent all through the war, 

I found my flat just as I left it. How 
easily the needy landlord might have 
justified himself in seizing my furni¬ 
ture ! But he had not touched a 
single knick-knack ! I walked in, and 
my home seemed the only thing in 
Vienna that had not changed.” 

Why was such a nation at war with 
iis ? Perhaps it was that they let 
their rulers herd them like sheep, 
because ibis less trouble to be a sheep 
than to think for yourself and be a man. 
© 

A Little Child’s Prayer 

Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 

Bless Thy little lamb tonight; 

Thro’ the darkness he Thou near me, 
Keep me. safe till morning light. 

Thro’ this day Thine hand has led me, 
And I thank Thee for Thy care; 
Thou hast warmed me, clothed and 
fed me, 

Listen to my evening prayer. 
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ST. Paul’s Being Eaten by the air 


NEW WORLD SENDS 
BACK A GIFT 

SHEEP FROM PERU 

Interesting Experiment to be 
Made in England 

ROMANCE OF A GOLDEN 
FLEECE 

Jason’s body lies a-mouklering in the 
grave, but his story goes marching on 
from chapter to chapter. The Argonauts 
still go a-sailing, and they are bringing 
back a golden fleece to England. 

That did not occur to the man who 
wrote a prosy little report of a recent 
meeting of professors, wool merchants, 
and farmers at Leeds to consider the 
importation of sheep from Peru into 
England and Scotland. 

Sheep from Peru ?. Most clever school¬ 
boys know that*, when bold Pizarro 
strode conquering through Peru he was 
amazed to find the Peruvians using lesser 
camels as horses and weaving their 
woolly hair into cloth for clothes. 

Town Founded on Alpaca Wool 

Yes, but Europe gave America sheep. 
Peru kept her alpacas and other llamas, 
and the Yorkshire town of Saltaire is 
founded entirely on alpaca wool; but 
Peru took eagerly to sheep culture, for 
Spain' sent her the finest fleece bearers 
in the world, the Merino sheep. 

The Merinos flourished there even 
more than in Spain. . They live 15,000 
feet above sea level on a diet that would 
starve a donkey, but they are incom¬ 
parable. And now Peru is to let us have 
some, not willingly, but because a patri¬ 
otic Briton, Colonel Stordy, has a flock 
and offers Merino rams to British breeders 
who will pay the cost of shipment. 

For centuries the law did not allow us 
to export or import sheep, but ultimately 
we got Free" Trade, and thousands of 
pounds were spent in the attempt to 
acclimatise the Merino in Great Britain. 

Sheep Run Wild in Australia 

The attempt came to nothing, as the 
British farmer requires a sheep that 
provides more mutton than the Merino. 
Merino sheep are therefore not bred in 
Britain today; so, in accepting Colonel 
Stordy’s offer, breeders are tobegin afresh. 

But we get Merino wool. It comes 
from Australia. Long ago, when Aus¬ 
tralia w r as first being peopled by white 
men, a few Merino sheep were sent to 
the new colony. 

Nobody cared about them, and they 
ran wild. They throve and multiplied, 
and someone took them in hand. To¬ 
day Merino sheep are the chief staple 
of Australia’s wealth, and her Merino 
wool keeps the woollen mills of York¬ 
shire humming with industry. 

The secret of the Merino is that its 
wool is the finest in the world and makes 
the best of cloths. We have-given the 
world all its best sheep save this one. A 
good Merino has a fleece of 30 pounds; 
the old sheep that gave Medieval Eng¬ 
land her wealth had fleeces of about im¬ 
pounds, and up to the end of the 18 th 
century a good English sheep yielded 
only four or five pounds of wool. 

Bread Cast Upon the Waters 

An expert picks up 14th century 
material such as Chaucer wore, and finds 
that the so-called woollen garment is 
half hair. That shows that the sheep 
which made us famous had very poor 
fleeces, not enough to furnish an all-wool 
vestment for a noble. 

Well, we have cast our bread, in the 
form of sheep, upon the waters, and it 
comes home in golden fleeces from Aus¬ 
tralia. Now Peru is to return us a 
mountaineering Merino. 

So the world goes round, with live 
things passing hither and thither from 
side to side of the world, like shuttles in 
a loom, and adding commercial chapters 
to a story as wonderful as that which 
began when Jason and his Argonauts set 
sail in quest of their golden fleece. 


nr’iME maketh dust of palaces . and 
^ towers, the poet saj^s; and even 
the great dome of St. Paul’s has 
been threatened with collapse. 

The piers, resting on sand,' gravel, and 
clay, weakened by later excavations, 
have sunk ; the stone has crumbled, the 
iron has rusted; and only by energetic 
measures has this noble structure been 
saved from utter ruin. 

Against most of these dangers Sir 
Christopher Wren could not have 
provided. He could not have protected 
the stone against the slow ravages of rain 
and frost; he could not have anticipated 
the excavations of the tube railways. 


A great redwood tree in California, 210 
feet high, has been moved 20 feet without 
lowering it from its vertical position. 

A man has just died at Croydon, aged 
85, who survived nine railway accidents. 
He was killed at last by a motor-van. 

Militarism’s Way 

A decree has been issued in Greece 
calling up all men liable to army service. 
They must report on penalty of death ; 
that is, they must enroll or die. 

Railway for an Exhibition 

The Great Central company is to lay 
a special line for the crowds that are 
expectecl to visit the British Empire 
Exhibition next year at Wembley. 

Five Dollars Reward 

A nominee for the position of 
judge in Arkansas received only one 
vote. He advertised a reward of five 
dollars to the man who voted for him ! 

The Kinema Danger 

There is now a strong, agitation in the 
United States for a law making non- 
inflammable motion picture films com¬ 
pulsory, a course which the C.N. has 
long urged as necessary here. 


But it is strange to find that Wren did 
foresee one danger, against which he did 
not guard: He did recoginise that air 
eats away iron, and he actually advised 
that iron should not - be used within 
nine inches of the air. Yet, in fact, it 
was largely used everywhere, and the 
results have been disastrous. 

Probably, if Wren had understood, as 
we understand now, that iron actually 
burns away slowly in the oxygen of the 
air, he would have taken his own warn¬ 
ing to heart; but nothing was known in 
those days about oxygen or about the 
real nature of rust; and the danger was 
therefore vague and difficult to realise. 


In some parts of the United States 
pressed paper piping is being used 
successfully for transporting oil. 

The prairie city of Calgary, Alberta, 
has a new ski-slide registering a height 
of 250 feet, a really sporting jump. 

How the Wheat Comes 

Western Canadian wheat is moving 
to overseas countries via Vancouver and 
the Panama Canal in greater quantities 
than ever before. 

No Japanese Citizens for America 

The American Supreme Court has 
decided that American law will not allow 
any Japanese to be an American citizen. 
The reason is that he is not white. 

Survey by Aeroplane 

It is proposed to survey the Irawaddy 
Delta, in Burma, by aeroplane. The 
cost of surveying 1777 square miles 
is estimated at only £5 12s. a mile. 

The Workless in Qreat Britain 

At the end of November the number 
of unemployed British men, boys, 
women, and girls was 1,387,400, which 
was over 400,000 fewer than at the 
beginning of the year. 


IRELAND AMONG 
. THE NATIONS 

FREE STATE BEGINS AT 
LAST 

Great Day in the Long, Sad 
History of the Emerald Isle 

THE .SENATE AND THE DAIL 

By Our Political Correspondent 

Ireland has taken her place among 
the self-governing nations of the wcfrld. 
The Irish Free State, now happily fully 
established, begins a new chapter in 
Irish history. 

The Free State Parliament consists oi 
two Houses — the Senate, or Upper 
House ; and the Bail, or Lower House. 
The Senate has 64 members and the 
Dail 128, the Dail, of course, being the 
popular body, corresponding to the 
British House of Commons. 

The members of the Dail have taken 
the Oath of Allegiance to the British 
Empire. They, after forming the Pro¬ 
visional Government that arranged the 
Treaty, now become the Irish House of 
Commons. 

The Great British Commonwealth 

The relations between the Free State 
and the Government of the rest of the 
British Islands is expressed in the Oath 
that must be taken by every member 
of the Irish Parliament. Tills is the 
wording of the Oath : 

I do solemnly swear true faith and allegiance 
to the Constitution of the Irish Free State as, 
by law established and that I will be faithful 
to H.M. King George V, his heirs, and suc¬ 
cessors by law, in virtue of the common, 
citizenship of Ireland with Great Britain and 
her adherence to and membership of the group 
of nations’forming the British. Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

It will be seen that it sets out, clearly 
and simply, that Southern Ireland re¬ 
mains a part of the British Common¬ 
wealth in the same sense as Canada and 
Australia. 

The Free State has the same freedom 
in self-government as the States of the 
American Union have within the Ameri¬ 
can Republic. Indeed, it has more free¬ 
dom, for it has rights of representation 
in foreign .affairs which no Individual 
American. State has. 

New Governor-General 

It is the Oath of Allegiance that the 
Irish rebels, who continue to make war 
on their own elected Parliament, will not 
accept. They are trying by force to 
bring all Southern Ireland under the rule 
of a violent minority, 

Mr. T. M. Healy, the New Governor- 
General of Ireland, sums up the action 
of this band of destroyers of peace by 
saying: ** The opponents of the Free 
State have no policy or panacea save the 
wrecking of railways and breaking down 
of canal banks, the burning of houses, 
the ambushing of troops, and the laying 
of mines. ,, 

The only step that remains to be taken 
before all Ireland is united under a 
single Government is for the Parliament 
of the Southern Free State and the 
separate Parliament of Northern Ire¬ 
land, representing the larger part of 
Ulster, to agree to put into force a 
scheme of union already existing in the 
Act under which the two Parliaments 
were formed. Mr. Healy anticipates that 
a Union of that character will be agreed 
to in the course of a few years. 

Ireland’s New Era 

If that were done there should be a 
final ending of the whole tragedy of a 
hostile Ireland, which has made a deep 
division in British politics—and in 
American politics too—for fifty years. 
There will then be a free and united 
Ireland within the British Empire. 

Already, it is good to see, the American 
Ambassador has said that “ there is no 
longer an Irish question in America,” so 
convinced is America of the goodwill and 
honest purpose of the British Govern¬ 
ment in this final effort to give Ireland 
a great peace and a great opportunity of 
self-development. Map un paged 


THE SALMON’S WONDERFUL LEAP 



Salmon are great leapers, as can be seen by this picture, and the other day one jumped clean 
out of the water at Cardiff and over a man’s head, alighting on a raft behind him. It was 
his last leap, for the man converted the unlucky salmon into a meal. See page 2 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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MAKING USEFUL 
CITIZENS 

BOYS WHO BECOME LIFE- 
SAVERS 

The Chief Scout Talks About 
Badges 

SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

In the Boy. Scout movement, as we 
Llow—and in the Girl' Guides "too— 
we have what we call Proficiency 
Badges, which are worn on the sleeve 
when in uniform. 

For Scouts there are 6i different 
subjects for which badges can be. won. 
The idea is not, of course', that every 
Scout should win every badge, but that 
there should be enough variety of badges 
for Scouts of all kinds, town or' country, 
strong or w T eak, brainy or handy, to have 
an equal chance of earning them. Here is 
the list of badges. 

Ambulance Friend to Plumber 

Airman Animals Poultry 

Artist Gardener Farmer 

Athlete Handyman p!™J ctor 

B ee Farmer interpreter „ 
BirdWarden- ' Rescuer 

Blacksmith worker Sea.Fishcr- 

Boatman -trmn 

Bookbinder Signaller 

Bugler Mason ^ t 

Camper Arms Starman 

Carpenter Metal worker Surveyor 
Clerk Miner Swimmer 

r°°r f Missiorier Tailor 
Cyclist Musician Telegraphist 
Dairyman Naturalist Textile 

Electrician Pathfinder .. „.W° rker 
Engineer Photographer Thnft 7 man 
Entertainer pilot Watchman 

Farmer Pioneer Weatherman 
Fireman Piper Woodman 

For every T badge there is a test—and 
a pretty stiff one—to show" that you 
have enough knowledge of the subject 
to be able to help if called upon suddenly. 

Service for Others 

All these badges denote .that some¬ 
thing useful has been learned—useful, 
that is, to yourself, in your home, or to 
those around you ; but among them are 
some w 7 e call the Public Service Badges, 
because they make you of use to your 
country and the community in general 
in times of emergency. These are the 
Ambulance, Cyclist,, Fireman, Interpre¬ 
ter-, Marksman, Pathfinder, Public 
Health Man, Signaller, and Rescuer. 

To be a King’s Scout a boy must have 
earned four of these badges, each of 
which proves him able .to render service 
in saving life, and so on, should .the 
need arise. These badges are worn on 
the left arm to distinguish- them from 
the ordinary proficiency badges, which 
are .worn on the right arm. 

Suppose when you are .bathing or 
paddling you see a child get into 
difficulty in the water and in danger of 
drowning. If you are just a boy you 
probably don’t even know how to swim. 

Saving Many Lives 

But suppose that you are a Scout, 
and have your Swimmer’s Badge ; this 
means that you can swim 50 yards with 
clothes on (shirt, trousers, and socks as a 
minimum) and be able to undress in the 
water ; swim (without clothes) 100 yards 
on the breast and 50 yards on the back, 
with the hands either clasped or the 
arjns folded in front; and dive and pick 
up small objects from the bottom. 

It is the knowledge behind this badge 
that has in hundreds of cases enabled a 
boy to save the life of a child or of a 
grown-up person. 

When I inspect Scouts I always like to 
see the Life Savers and King’s Scouts 
apart from the others. 

The Life Savers are those who have 
actually been decorated for saving the 
lives of others, and the King’s Scouts are 
those who have the willingness and also 
the knowledge to enable them to do so. 


The Finding of Pharaoh 

HOW HE SLEPT THROUGHOUT THE AGES 

• Arthur Mee’s Story of the Marvellous 
Things He Saw in the Valley of the Kings 

THE 3000-YEAR-0LD CHAMBERS IN THE HEART OF THE MOUNTAINS 

The discovery. of another tomb of Pharaoh in the hills of Biban-el-Muluk on-the 
banks of the Nile has sent a thrill through the temples of knowledge all over the world. 

Even those "who do not understand Egyptian history can see the wonder of this 
great discovery, the opening of a door sealed up for over 30 centuries. . 

Perhaps the best story oi the wonderful Valley of the Kings, and the finding of 
Pharaoh after thousands of years, is in the Egyptian chapters of “ Arthur Mee’s'Golden 
Year,” the’new Christmas book now. published."by Hodder & Stoughton (7s. 6d.), 
of which the Teachers* World says : “ History and. art and Mr. Mee’s indomitable 
optimism and glowing phrases make the Golden Year of the author’s pilgrimage a 
very precious and lovely thing ” ; and of which the Daily’Telegraph says : “ Mr. Mee’s 
account of the Buried Kings of Egypt starts in the reader an almost intolerable ache 
- to see these marvels.” We give here part of the story as the Editor’s new book tells it. 


Here, to these hills behind the gigantic 
ruin of Karnak, Pharaoh came to sleep , 
when Egypt was no more to him. Here 
he slept in peace while Archimedes 
invented the lever and Hero his engine, 
while the men of Athens listened to the 
moving words of Socrates and the earnest 
appeals of Paul. Here Pharaoh slept 
while Antony read out the will of Caesar 
in the Forum, while Rome became an 
empire and decayed, while the Angles 
and the Saxbns built up England, and 
while, through all these centuries. 
Freedom built her temple in our island 
home. All through the ages Pharaoh slept. 
Men talked of the lost kings of Egypt, 
and no man knew where Pharaoh was. 

And then the world saw Pharaoh once 
again. He was sleeping in these hills. 

In the Mountain Tombs 

The mysterious powers that sway the 
universe moved the Egyptians deeply, 
and their gods were very real to them. 

A king began his tomb on beginning 
his reign, and the longer he reigned the 
more elaborate his tomb would be. In 
the Valley of the Kings, where from 
1580 b.c. to 1090 b.c. the rulers of 
Egypt were laid to^rest, each king has 
his own tomb, cut deep in the limestone 
hills behind the plain of Thebes. Starting 
from an entrance almost hidden from the 
eye, the excavation would be carried 
on for a hundred or three hundred 
feet, this way, that way, up and down, 
with little chambers on this side and 
that, and hidden exits through the floor, 
until at last they reached the place where 
a king might lie. Let us imagine we have 
entered one of these tombs. 

We pass the figure of the king standing 
before a god, surrounded with writings 
in praise of the sun. We move down a 
stairw-ay, with scores of figures of the 
sun-god on the walls and kneeling figures 
at the bottom. Through a corridor 
painted with the journey of the boat of 
the sun we come to a chamber in which 
the king is pictured among his gods. 

Through this is a hall with a roof sup¬ 
ported by Tour columns, and on the walls 
are pictured the journey of the sun 
through tfie Underworld. A stairway 
hidden in the floor leads us to another 
corridor, with 'statues of kings painted 
on its walls, and to another room in 
which the king is worshipping the gods. 
Beyond this is the burial hall. 

The Brain and the Slaves 

It is hard to know, as we walk amazed 
through these incredible tombs, what it is 
that impresses us most. We think of the 
faith behind it all, centuries before 
the birth of Christ. We think of the work 
of these artists, centuries before the days 
of Greece, and of the stupendous physical 
labour these immense tombs involved. 

The builders and diggers were slaves, 
and behind them was a whip lest the 
tomb should not be ready for the king. 
How they got light as they penetrated 
deeper and deeper into the heart of the 
mountain nobody knows. It is thought 
they may have reflected sunlight with 
mirrors, and perhaps they used oil-lamps. 

Some great brain, we may be sure, 
presided at the Board of Works—we 
see its ingenuity everywhere: We see 
it in the obscure entrance to these hidden 
palaces ; nobody would guess that there 
was anything worth looking for there. 


We see it in the deep well which carried 
off water at the entrance and misled 
robbers who might come-that way. They 
would not be likely to guess that the far 
side of the well opened into a passage. 

How long the kings lay undisturbed 
we do not know, but it must have been 
thousands of years. Their sleeping- 
place would be forgotten. 

Pharaohs £4 Each 

But robbers came again at last. It was 
in the middle of the nineteenth century 
that two Arabs found where Pharaoh 
lay. It is said they came upon the tombs 
by chance, and for- years they would 
steal to the valley in the dead of night 
and carry off the treasure. They spread 
their loot all over the world. The Govern¬ 
ment of Egypt watched these men and 
sent down a hundred soldiers, but the 
secret of the Pharaohs was in obstinate 
keeping. It was with Abderasol, the 
donkey-boy, and he loved his treasure 
well. They bastinadoed him, they threw 
him into gaol, but his secret-was fast; 
and it was King Edward, in the days 
when he was Prince of Wales, who 
intervened and saved the situation. 

Abderasol had been his donkey-boy, 
and when the Government set him free to 
please the Prince the Arab sold his secret 
for two hundred pounds. Then Abderasol 
took the soldiers to a tunnel which led 
lo a room packed with mummies of lost 
kings, and the Government got fifty 
Pharaohs for less than four pounds apiece. 

It was not safe to leave the kings as 
they lay now that the tombs were known, 
for the kings were buried in treasure 
and the doors and walls were glittering 
with gold. For two days officials of the 
Government stood at the doors of the 
tombs receiving the Pharaohs and their 
treasure from the mountain fastnesses. 

The Thrill of Discovery 

They were carried across the sands 
by the way they had come three 
thousand years before, they were loaded 
on the boats, and carried down the Nile 
to Cairo; and it is said to have been a 
pathetic sight to watch the peasants 
gathered on the river-banks to see the 
kings go by, and to hear the mournful 
music of the people wailing in memory 
of their mighty dead. 

We do not know that dll the tombs are 
found ; there are probably others still 
to be discovered. Day and night the 
tombs are watched, and day by day the 
search for the lost kings goes on. About 
sixty have been found. 

Nothing, perhaps, can. compare with 
the thrill of expectation and excitement 
with wliicli this work goes .on. Nothing 
could be more laborious,' nothing could 
need more patience. Most of the rubbish 
moved is moved three times, lest. the. 
dumping-ground should , hide - the 
entrance to*a tomb. When a tomb is 
found the air may be poisonous, or the 
heat unbearable, or the wind and rain of 
centuries may have been beating in at the 
door and silted up the rubbish into solid 
rock. Or perhaps the roof has fallen in. 

It is good for the world that there 
should be rich men ready and glad to 
find money for work like this; and those 
who love the knowledge of the past are 
thankful that Lord Carnarvon , has 
given his time and energy and money to 
carrying on this thrilling work. 


SWIMMING ON LAND 

A New Idea in London 
Schools 

SURPRISING RESULTS 

The new way to teach children to swim, 
as practised in the L.C.C. schools, is by 
a method that may seem surprising. 

It amounts to this, that the children are 
first instructed in the movements by 
many weeks of exercises in the school 
playgrounds,-and are not taken to the 
baths until they are perfect. 

In other words, they are able to swim 
before they see the water. The latest 
strokes are taught, including the Aus¬ 
tralian double crawl,:, and the results 
achieved after a few visits to the baths 
are extremely successful. 

The idea of the new system is to get 
the children so perfect in arm and leg 
movements,. by means of carefully- 
taught marching exercises and practice 
in a prone position on the floor, that 
they acquire the right movements as a 
second nature. When they go to the 
baths the only thing remaining is to 
instil confidence, and this is done by 
giving them the support of a specially- 
arranged strap until the instructor sees 
that they no longer need his help. 

The number of young champions who 
have been trained in the last few months 
by the new method is astonishing. It is 
now possible for many children to say, 
quite truthfully, that though they have 
never been in the water they can swim. 


DANGEROUS BEGGARS 
Italian Government’s War on 
Tramps 

The secret society known as the 
Camorra has long been one of the 
plague spots of Italy. 

It was started more than a hundred 
years ago, and has existed ever since as 
an army of criminals preying upon 
society and making a living by blackmail 
and murder. Nearly a dozen years 
ago 37 Camorrists were tried, and many 
received heavy sentences; but the 
secret society still persisted, and now it 
is reported that there are thousands of 
Camorrists, in the guise of beggars and 
tramps, infesting the big cities of Italy. 

But the new Prime Minister, Signor 
Mussolini, who has shown himself a 
man of energy and action, is now taking 
steps to put an end to this dangerous 
body. In Rome 4000 arrests have 
already been made; and many of the 
tramps arrested were found to possess 
large sums and to be carrying documents 
which proved their criminal character. 

It is to be hoped that Mussolini will 
succeed in suppressing the Camorrists 
once and for all. 


SAVING THE TRAVELLER’S 
TIME 

International Airway Scheme 

The enterprising Swiss Air Office is 
trying to arrange with European 
countries a huge international air service, 
one of the principal routes suggested 
being from Copenhagen to Brindisi. 

The flight would thus begin in Den¬ 
mark, go through Germany and Switzer¬ 
land, and end up in the very south of 
Italy, a distance by rail of nearly 1800 
miles. The flight of a passenger aeroplane 
would take 29 hours, against the 68 hours 
of the big trans-European express trains. 

The journey would be broken at the 
Alps, which passengers would cross by 
: train. If the other countries agree the 
new air service is to start next May. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
A Queen Anne kettle lamp . . £1160 
A 20-leaved pamphlet . . . £1060 
Large oval silver tea-tray . . £205 

Violoncello, by Guamerius. . £200 

Shakespeare, second folio, 1632 £150 

Chaucer, second folio edition £50 
A colour, drawing of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, by Turner, realised £300 
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) A LINE OF PLANETS 

! VENUS, JUPITER, & SATURN 
IN THE MORNING SKY 


THEWEEK IN HISTORY 

GREATEST FRENCH 
CHEMIST 

Louis Pasteur, whose Name 
will Live for Ever 

SAVIOUR OF TENS OF 
THOUSANDS OF LIVES 

Dec. 24. W. M. Thackeray died in London . 1863 

25. Sir Isaac Newton born at WoolstKorpe . 1642 

26. Thomas Gray, poet, born in London . . . 1716 

27. Louis Pasteur born at Dole . . ..1822 

28. Lord Macaulay died at Kensington .... 1859 

29. Thomas Becket murdered at Canterbury . 1170 

30. Roman emperor Titus born at Rome ... 40 

Louis Pasteur, the French chemist, will 
live in history as one of the supremely 
great men of the nineteenth century. 
When Napoleon has become a word of 
scorn Pasteur will 
live in honour, a twin 
figure with Darwin. 
■ Pasteur was one of 
the men of science 
who give their 
studies a practical 
turn, and do things 
that almost every¬ 
body can see are 
beneficial. 

He was born into the tradesman class, 
lor his father was a tanner. 

As a student he first made his mark 
in mathematics and became an enthusi¬ 
astic teacher of that subject; but really 
his liking was for chemistry, because 
lie could see. it might lead in quite 
practical directions and enable him to 
do some satisfying, good work. Yet, so 
dull are examiners sometimes, that 
when his college studies were finished he 
was marked as " mediocre ” in chemistry; 

Patient Search for Remedies 

Pasteur’s method was to study by 
experiment, with most exact care and 
industry ; and so this mediocre student 
became in time the greatest chemist 
in the world. 

He made the process of fermentation 
a subject of special inquiry, with the 
result that he was able to prove how 
living germs act under ?various con¬ 
ditions; and these experiments, at first 
on plant life, led on to the study of 
diseases in animals and man, and how 
germ growths could be counteracted. 

In all his great discoveries Pasteur 
passed beyond theoretical knowledge 
and sought for practical remedies for 
existing evils. Thus :his study of the 
action of acids in liquors led in France 
to the preservation of the vine from 
disastrous diseases; and his experi¬ 
ments in germ culture in the blood led 
him to discover preventive processes 
against anthrax in animals and hydro¬ 
phobia in man. 

A World Benefactor 

He found that, inoculation with a 
special serum allied to a poison that 
causes a disease, but much weaker, will 
act as a preventive or a cure, similar 
to the effects of vaccination for small¬ 
pox. The application of his method at 
the Pasteur Institute in Paris has saved 
tens of thousands of lives, and has made 
Pasteur one of the benefactors of the 
world on a gigantic scale. 

In himself Pasteur was one of the'most 
charming and simple of men. Though 
lie was bitterly opposed to people who 
would not accept new ideas—and is still 
opposed by people who are content to 
measure their ignorance against his 
knowledge—he had a happy life with a 
devoted wife by his side, and honours 
were showered thickly upon him from all 
the most civilised nations. He died 
on September 28, 1895, at 73, having 
reached a place in the foremost ranks 
of those who spend • themselves in the 
service of mankind. 


A NEW WAY OF 
TESTING FABRICS 

Fading Colours 
SCIENCE IN THE DRAPER’S SHOP 

Some colours for fabrics will show ■ 
sighs of fading if exposed to the full rays 
of the sun for a week or two, and the 
manufacturer has to carry out many' 
tests to find out the keeping qualities of 
his materials. 

It is the ultra-violet rays'in the sun’s 
light which cause -fading"; and a new 
method of testing coloured fabrics has 
now : been devised which consists of 
exposing them to the powerful rays Of a 
mercury vapour electric lamp. 

These fays are so powerful compared 
with sunlight that they cause as much 
fading in a minute as the strongest 
sunshine would cause in a week. 

As ordinary glass will not allow the 
ultra-violet rays to pass through it, the 
mercury vapour .lamps are made of 
silica, a material which is wonderfully 
transparent to ultra-violet. 

With their help a manufacturer can 
see in an hour just how much a coloured 
fabric would fade in a year or two of 
continual wear. 

THE PENGUIN IN LOVE 
A Pebble for the Lady 

Penguins are very quaint birds, and 
particularly quaint is the way in which 
they make love. Surgeon-Commander 
Murray Levick has just been describing 
their love-making. 

In springtime the hen birds scoop out 
holes in the ground and sit coyly waiting. 
Then along comes a male bird, who 
walks around till he finds a lady who 
takes his fancy. Having found the hen 
of liis heart, he procures a pebble and 
lays it at her feet; or, if the ground is 
so frozen that a pebble is unobtainable, 
he goes through a pantomime of fetching 
and offering one. 

This is a declaration of love, and no 
sooner is it made than the other male 
birds become jealous and attack the 
suitor. Then a fierce general battle 
follows, and the victor wins the lady. 

The penguins evidently believe that 
“ only the brave deserve the fair.” 

400,000 LOCUSTS 
Biggest Collection in the World 

United States scientists are hard at 
work making war on the locusts, grass¬ 
hoppers,- and katydids that cost their 
farmers millions of dollars a year. 

Two research experts have just re¬ 
turned to Washington after a tour of the 
Southern States, in the course of which 
they gathered over nine thousand 
specimens of locusts. This is expected 
to place at the disposal of agricultural 
stations throughout.the country definite 
information as to the habits and geo¬ 
graphical preferences of the insects. 

In the Washington Academy of 
Sciences there are now approximately 
400,000 specimens of locusts, representing 
40,000 separate species, the largest col¬ 
lection in the world. 

THE MOON NEXT WEEK . 



The moon at 7,30 p.m. cn December 28 


' C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be. asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 
Name and address must always be given. 

What Colour is a St. Bernard Dog ? 
Orange-tawny, with white collar and 
underpart. It has white-legs, which are 
flecked with orange. ; 

Which is the Crescent City ? 

New Orleans, being, so called on 
account of its shape. It is built round 
a curve .of the River Mississippi. 

What Do Bats Feed On ? 

Small insects ; that is why they dart 
here and there on a summer evening. 
They are catching, insects on the wing. 
What is Pemmican ? 

Meat without fat cut into slices and 
dried in the sun. It originated with the 
North American Indians. 

Does a Dog Have More Than One Set of 
Teeth? 

Yes; a puppy has milk teeth like a 
human child, and these are later re¬ 
placed by permanent teeth. ; ■ 

What is the Meaning'of Treen ? 
Treen is an old-fashioned \vord for 
wooden. A platter of treen is a wooden 
plate. The tvord is derived from tree.. 
What is Asbestos ? 

This mineral is a fibrous variety of 
hornblende with a silky lustre. The term 
is also applied to. a variety of serpentine. 
Is it Unusual to Find Primroses Blooming 
in November ? 

The principal flowering time. of the 
primrose is April, but Individual plants 
are found blooming almost at all,times 1 
through the winter. ? 

Is it a Sign of Bad Temper fGr a Person 
to Bite the Lips ? 

Not necessarily. This habit is due to a 
condition of the nerves, and that may be 
caused by many things, one of which 
might be a bad temper. 

Does the Moon Affect the Weather ? 
The general opinion of science has 
hitherto been that it does not, but two 
distinguished Australian meteorologists 
recently declared their belief that the 
weather was affected by the Moon. 

What Causes Gravity ? 

No one can say. It.is one of the great 
problems of science. Two American 
professors claimed a week or two ago to 
have found the cause, which was said to 
be connected with, magnetism, but 
details have not been published. 

Is it True that a Person Weighs less after 
a Meal than Before ? 

.No ; obviously the food he has taken 
adds to his weight. . This can be tested 
by weighing the person and the food 
separately before a hearty meal and 
then weighing the person afterwards. 
What is the Gas in a Gas-Filled Electric 
Light Bulb ?' 

This is usually nitrogen, but argon has 
been used, although that gas is far too 
expensive for general use. Tlie advan¬ 
tage of filling the bulb with gas is that it 
prevents the metal condensing on the 
glass, as it does when there is a vacuum. 

What is Wallace’s Line ? 

A line drawn by . Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, the famous scientist, separating 
the islands of Bali and Lombok. Islands 
to the east of the line possess animals 
that are distinctly Australian, while 
those to the west have animals of the 
Indian type. 

Do Fresh-Water Fish Possess the Sense 
of Smell ? 

^ldoubtedly fresh - water • fish can 
smell, and hunt their food by smell, 
though whether this sense or that of 
sight plays the more important part it 
is difficult to say. Some fish, like the 
pollack, often sniff at their food before 
eating it. 

Why do We Get More Fogs in November 
Than in any Other Month ? 

We do not. Fogs at sea are far more 
common in spring and summer than in 
winter, when few fogs occur there. On 
land, fogs are most frequent ..in autumn, 
due to anti-cyclonic weather with light 
airs. In towns the burning of fires in 
cold weather means more fogs, as the 
moisture condenses on the dust particles, 
but November is not exceptional. 


Giant World Now Approaching 
the Earth 

LOOKING DOWN ON SATURN ? S 
RINGS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The early . morning sky before day¬ 
break now T presents an attractive appear¬ 
ance with Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn 
adorning it. 

The three planets form an almost 
straight line, extending from a point 
.nearly due south toward the south-east 
horizon between six and seven a.m. J ■ 

Saturn, slightly to the left of dfle - 
south, will be readily found almost mid¬ 
way between the horizon and overhead. 
He shines with a dull, leaden lustre 
about the same brightness as the star 
Spica, to be seen a little way below 
him—about eight times the Moon’s 
apparent width. aw T ay—the star’s light 
scintillating very much by comparison 
with the steady radiance of Saturn. 

Heralding the Dawn 

Away to the left, in the south-east^ 
is another much brighter, orb. This is 
Jupiter, wiiile still farther to the left, 
almost as far again as Jupiter is from 
t Saturn, is Venus, low down toward the 
horizon and by far the most brilliant of 
them all, her silvery lustre, as she hangs 
like a lamp, heralding the dawn and 
suggesting the Star of Bethlehem. ' 

To tlie ancient Greeks from 400 to 
1000 years B.c., this beautiful so-called 
Morning Star was known as Phosphorus, 
winle as an evening star it was called 
Hesperus, until it was known as one and 
the same, and w T as then called Venus. 

Venus is, just now, at her greatest 
brilliancy, which is more than usually 
intense, because the Earth is at the 
nearest part of her orbit to the Sun, and 
some three million miles closer than at 
the beginning of July last. This brings 
our world nearer to the orbit of Venus 
also by about two and a half million 
miles, for Venus is also nearer the Sun ; 
thus Venus appears larger and brighter. 

Seeing Venus at Midday 

By noting her exact - position in the 
sky, or by watching continuously, it is 
possible to see Venus for long after the 
Suh has risen, and even at midday. 

She will continue to be a brilliant 
object low in the 1 south-east before day¬ 
break for some weeks to come, but will 
gradually recede from the Earth and 
become less bright. At present she is ' 
about forty million miles away, and 
therefore-the nearest body in the heavens 
to us, with the exception of the Moon. • 

Jupiter, a colossal globe large enough 
to contain the material of nearly 1400 
worlds of the'size of Venus, appears 
much smaller to the naked eye, due 
partly to his distance, and to the fact - 
that he reflects less of the Sun’s light. 

At present he is 510 million miles 
aw r ay, but the Earth and Jupiter are 
getting closer, and in about four months’ 
time Jupiter will be a hundred million 
miles nearer to us. We shall then see 
him in the night sky, much brighter than . 
he appears now. 

A Colossal Globe 

Saturn is 845 million miles away, but, - 
as with Jupiter, we are getting closer to 
this wonderful ringed world, and next 
spring we shall be some sixty million 
miles nearer. Saturn’s rings are open¬ 
ing out, which is due to the altered 
perspective caused by the change in the 
relative positions of the Earth and 
Saturn. Now we see the upper, or 
northern, side of his rings, the Earth 
being uppermost in this see-saw effect. 

But what a colossal globe is Saturn ! 
He is capable of containing 760 worlds 
the size of ours, though this is con¬ 
siderably smaller than the giant Jupiter, 
which could enclose 1300 Earths in his 
capacious sphere. G. F. M. 
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THE HOUSE OF SILENCE 


A School Story @ 
With a Mystery 

CHAPTER 47 
A Funny Business 

T he sight of Bob Dane lying there 
on the floor gave Ray and 
Jimmy such an ugly shock that 
for the moment they stood quite 
still, not moving or speaking. 

• Ray was the first to recover. * He 
dashed forward, and flung himself 
on his knees beside Bob. 

“ Is—is he dead ? ” gasped 
Jimmy. 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Ray. 
’‘ He’s breathing all right. Get 
some water.” 

jimmy sprang to the sink and 
filled an old jam-pot with cold 
water. Ray dipped his handker¬ 
chief in this and bathed Bob’s 
face, and in a minute Bob’s eyes 
opened. 

For a few seconds he stared 
vacantly at Ray, then, as recollec¬ 
tion came back, he sat up quickly. 

* “ Where is he ? ” he demanded 
hoarsely. 

“ Where's who ? ” demanded Ray. 
“ Slogger—Slogger Flower.” 

" Slogger 1 What’s he got to do 
with it ? ” demanded Jimmy. 

“ Why, he hit me ! He waS in an 
' awful wax. He did catch me a 
welt over the head,” replied J 3 ob, as 
he put one'hand up and felt his 
head gingerly. 

’/ You’re talking through your 
hat,” growled Jimmy, “ or .else 
you’re still muzzy from that clip 
on your head.” 

Bob was indignant. 

" “ Think I’m an ass ? ” he ex¬ 
claimed. ” Think I don’t know 
Slogger when I see him ? . 

" You saw him, then ? ” put in 
Ray quickly. 

“ Plain as I see you,” snapped 
Bob. “ Of course it’s not too light 
in here, but I couldn’t mistake his 
big body and his great shock of 
hair.” 

' Jimmy was about to speak again, 
but Ray checked • him. - 

“ Tell us w T hat happened. Bob,” 
lie said. 

“ Why, I stuck in the cupboard 
till I was pretty well fed up, then at 
last I heard someone moving about. 
Jolly heavy footsteps. So I pushed 
the cupboard door just about half 
an inch open and squinted out. 

“ There was Slogger- standing 
with his back to me. His ears 
must be jolly quick, for somehow 
ho- heard me and Avhirled round. 
He was round like a flash, and 
grabbed hold of the cupboard 
door.' 

“ I hung on, but it wasn’t a bit 
of good. Next moment he had me 
out.and spun me round, and caught 
me a clip on the Read that made me 
Bee stars. And that’s all I knew 
until I felt you dabbing cold water 
in my face.” 

“ Wait,” said Ray, as Jimmy was 
about to burst out afresh. “ Did he 
speak, Bob 

“ He didn’t say a word,” replied 
Bob. “ But, I say, what on earth 
was Slogger doing' here ? I didn't 
know he-knew of this place.” 

“I don’t believe he does,” said 
Ray soberly. 

’ Bob got indignant again. . 

“ I tell you it was Slogger or his 
double,” he snapped out. 

Ray nodded. 

“ His double. That’s what I. 
think. I believe it was someone 
got up to look like him.” 

Jimmy gave a long, low whistle. 
*“T never thought of that. 
What do you think, Bob ? ” 

“ If it was, it was a jolly good 
imitation,” lie said. “ But what 
put that into your head, Ray ? ” 

“ Why, because I don’t believe 
for a moment that Slogger would 
do such a thing as hit you over 
the head. It isn’t like him, is it ? ” 
“ No,” agreed Bob, “ perhaps 
it isnt. But he does get into a 
fearful wax sometimes, you know.” 

“ Then it wasn’t Slogger we saw 
before,” burst out Jimmy. 
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Told by T. C. Bridges, 
the C;N. Storyteller 


“What! You’ve seen him here 
before ? ” cried Bob. 

Ray explained about the man 
who had knocked Jimmy silly that 
day weeks ago when Ray had 
played his violin in his. secret cellar 
and whom for a while they had 
thought was Slogger. 

Bob’s eyes widened. 

“ This is a funny business,” he 
declared. “ What are we going 
to do about it ? ” 

“ Make another shot, to find out 
who it is,” said Jimmy quickly. 
“I, for one, don’t believe it can be 
Slogger. He’s much too decent to 
play tricks 'like this. If he really 
knew we were using this ..old house 
he’d simply give us a jawing or a 
caning. Ray, what’s to be done ? ” 

Ray frowned thoughtfully. 

“ Tell you one thing we might 
try,” he said. “We might see if 
we can find any footprints outside. 
Slogger wears "number ten boots. 
We ought to be able to spot his 
footsteps.” 

CHAPTER 48 

On the Trail 

“ It’s a topping idea,” said 

* Jimmy and Bob in one 
breath. “ And the ground’s pretty 
soft under the trees,” added Jimmy. 
“Come on! Let’s see who’s the 
best scout.” 

“Be careful about getting out of 
that window,” said Ray warningly. 
“ Look first, and see there’s no one 
about.” 

“ Not a soul in sight,” answered 
Jimmy, peering out. “ Come on !” 

All three got out quietly; and 
almost at once Ray pounced upon 
a footmark. - 

“ Phew ! It’s a big one,” declared 
Jimmy. “ Yes; it’s a ten all 
right.” 

Bob looked grave. 

“ I say, is there anyone else 
about the school who wears a boot 
as big as Slogger’s ? ” he,asked. 

“ Arden wears a pretty big one,” 
suggested J immy. 

“Not a ten, though,” .answered 
Bob. “I’m sure his foot isn’t as 
big as this.” 

“It would be quite easy for him 
or anyone else to get a big boot,” 
said Ray. “ I wonder if it is 
Arden ? ” 

“ Follow the footprints, and then 
we shall see,” answered Jimmy, in 
his practical way. “ Look,, here 
they go.” 

For some little distance the 
marks were clear enough, and the 
three boys followed them without 
much trouble around the outer 
wall of the school buildings, until 
they came to the bit of rough wood 
known as the Wilderness. Here the 
ground was covered with dead 
leaves, and tracking became more 
difficult.. 

AU three boys had their heads 
close to the ground when suddenly 
a sharp, sneering voice broke the 
quiet of the foggy afternoon. 

“ Look at Sherlock Holmes, 
Hogan ! Holmes and Watson ; and 
who’s the other sleuth ? ” 

# There was no. mistaking that 
voice ; and Ray started up sharply, 
to see Arden, Hogan, and Bulmer 
standing arm-in-arm at a little dis¬ 
tance, and, judging by the sneers 
on their respective faces, delighted 
at having 1 discovered their much- 
hated opponents in such a ridiculous 
position. 

For the moment Ray could find 
nothing to say, but Jimmy was 
quick with his tongue. 

“ I’d rather be a detective than 
a criminal,” he remarked calmly. 

Arden took a step forward, and 
the nasty glare which Ray knew .so 
well shone in his narrow eyes, 

“ What do you mean by that, 
you brat ? ” he demanded; 

“ Anything you like,” responded 


Jimmy airily, 
wear it.” 


“If the cap fits. 


Arden’s fists* clenched and his 
thin lips tightened. 

“ You’ll jolly well tell me what 
you mean ! ” lie said harshly. 

“ I should think you knew well 
enough without' my telling "you,” 
replied Jimmy. “ Ferguson will 
remember if you don’t.” 

Arden’s face went dull red ; the 
veins on his forehead swelled. Ray 
fully expected to see him spring at 
Jimmy, but Arden did not do so. 

“ Go on,” he said, in a sort of 
snarl. “ Let’s hear, wliat lie Fergu¬ 
son told you.” 

“ Chaps don’t lie-much when they 
think they are dying,” retorted 
Jimmy. “ And Cartwright and I 
both know it’s true that you or 
Hogan, or both of 3*011, put Fergu¬ 
son up to shoving that crib into 
my book.” 

“ It’s a lie,” burst out Hogan. 
“ Slay the young.brutes, Arden.” 

Arden stepped forward, and 
aimed a swinging blow at Jimmy’s 
head, but that was just what Jimmy 
had been expecting,■ and he ducked 
like a flash. At the same moment 
Ray made a rush.at the big fellow, 
caught him round the waist as if 
tackling him, tripped him, and 
brought him down to earth flat 
on his face. 

Bulmer and Hogan ran in to help 
their chief, and Buhner’s big fist 
caught Jimmy on the forehead and 
sent him spinning. Bob tried to 
dodge Hogan's rush, but he was 
still a little giddy from the effects of 
the bad blow on his head, and he 
was not quite quick enough. Ho¬ 
gan got his arms round him, and 
the two went down together with 
a crash. 

Ray meantime was standing over 
Arden. As Jimmy said afterwards, 
he would have done much better to 
sit on his* head. Anyhow, Ray 
paid dearly for his mistaken sense 
of fair play, for Arden, who was only 
shaken and not much hurt, suddenly 
grabbed Ray by the leg and brought 
him clown, then, rolling over on top 
of him, got him by the throat and 
set to work to bang his head against 
the ground. 

. The ground was not very hard, 
but Arden was quite beside himself 
with fury, and there was every 
prospect of Ray being badly hurt. 

“ I’ll teach you ! ” growled Arden 
between each bump, “ I’ll teach 
you ! ” 

“ But not that way ! ” came a 
deep voice; and all of a sudden 
Arden was seized by the collar of his 
coat and the seat of his breeches 
and lifted bodily off Ray. And 
Ray, half -dazed, saw the bully 
dangling absurdly in the grasp of 
Slogger himself. 

CHAPTER 49 

Not in the Rules 

S logger set Arden on his feet 
with a hump that must have 
jarred every tooth in liis head, 
“No, Arden,” he said; “ I don’t 
like your way of giving lessons 
Let’s see liow you like it yourself.”’ 

As he svoke he lifted the big 
fellow about a foot in the air and 
bumped him down again. He did 
this two or three times, and did it 
as easily as if Arden had been a mere 
child instead of a big, lanky fifteen- 
year old boy. Never before had' 
Ray quite realised the immense 
muscular strength of Mr. Flower. 

As for Arden, lie was so confused 
and dismayed that he looked a 
perfect idiot. -Hogan and Bulmer 
had sheered off a bit, arid were 
standing gaping, as unhappy as two 
cats caught stealing cream. 

Slogger, still holding Arden firmly, 
turned to them. 

“ Your ideas of amusement do 
not commend themselves to me,” 
he said. “ It is quite evident that 
you three have not enough to do. 
Go and get into your shorts and 
jerseys, and run six times round the 
field. You’re not to stop once, and 
if you do you may be sure I shall 
know about it You can do- that 
every short school day for the next 


week/’ he added, grimly. “ Cut 
along.” 

Arden made an eff-ort -to pull 
himself together. 

. “ It’s not a proper punishment, 
sir,” he hurst out. - “ It’s not in 
the school rules.” 

Slogger smiled. 

“ I know it isn’t in the rules, but 
for myself I consider it an eminently 
proper punishment. Of course, if 
you object, I will give 3011 the alter¬ 
native of being reported to the 
headmaster for gross bullying.” 

Arden collapsed like a pricked 
bladder. He slunk away, and his 
two companions were only too glad 
to follow him. 

Slogger watched them with a 
grim smile on his lips. 

“ I thought they would prefer 
my punishment to a public birch¬ 
ing.” he remarked. Then he spoke 
to Ray. “ And what was it all 
about ? ” he questioned him. 

Ray faced liim. *. 

“ I can’t tell /you, sir,” he an¬ 
swered fir-mty, but very respectfully. 

Slogger still smiled. Then he 
shrugged his broad shoulders. 

" Perhaps I know more about it 
than 3 T ou imagine, my young friend,” 
he said. “ I’m afraid that scholar¬ 
ship is causing bad blood.” 

“ This isn’t the scholarship, sir,” 
said Ray. * 

Slogger looked at him keenh* for 
a moment. 

“Has there been any more 
stealing ? ” he demanded sharp!y. 

“ Not that I know of, sir,” Ray 
answered. 

Slogger nodded, apd Was silent a 
moment. 

“ By* the bjr,” be said suddenly, 
“ I suppose you boj’S know that 
you are out of bounds ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Ray. 

“ Any excuse to offer ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Then'you’ll each write me out 
fifty lines,” said Slogger, and, nod¬ 
ding, walked off. 

The three gazed after him. 

“ Fifty lines,” said Jimmy*. “ and 
lie might have given us five hun¬ 
dred.” He turned to Bob. “ And 
that’s the chap y6u think knocked 
you silly ? ” 

Bob shook his head vehement^*. 

“ It couldn’t-have been, Jimmy. 
No; I don’t care what I saw, it 
couldnT have been.” 

“ We’ll soon make sure about 
that,” said Ra}'. 

“ How ? ” questioned Jimmy', 
puzzled. , 

“ Why, 3*011 duffer, don’t you 
sec ? I fere arc Slogger’s own foot¬ 
prints. We’ve only got'to compare 
them with the ones we’ve been 
following from the old house.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Who Was She? 

The Sad Queen 

nPiiAT a throne and power and. 
^ wealth do not necessarily 
mean happiness was never more 
clearly proved than in the case of 
a queen who sat on the throne of 
a country* destined later to lead 
the world in all that was best. 

With a father -who, though 
fond of her, w*as a tyrant, and a 
mother wfliose life w*as saddened 
by a great catastrophe, the girl 
had a childhood very* different 
from the happy childhood of a 
girl today*. Never w*as training 
less likely to lead to a happy life, 
and y*et w*e are told that in her 
infancy she had ey*es that were 
“ right merry* and joyous.” 

At the early age of six, in * 
accordance with the practice of 
the day*, she was betrothed to a 
foreign emperor, much older than 
herself, who played a great part 
in the affairs of the world. The 
poor child was therefore educated 
for the great post of empress, 
and, dunned as she was from 
morning to night by impor¬ 
tunate teachers and tutors, tile 
marvel is that she did not break 
dow*n in health. 

Then came news that the 
emperor had broken his promise 
to hen . He refused to wait till 
she grew up, and married a 
princess nearer his own age. The 
desertion w*as a great shock to 
her, and the sadness of her life 
was increased by the way her 
father treated her mother. 

The princess .was surrounded 
by foes all v r orking against her 
welfare; and it is not surprising 
that, knowing this, she began to 
take a gloomy view of life. - 
There w*as little enough of joy* foi¬ 
lier at any period. Yet she w*as 
kind at heart and did many good 
deeds, and though in after life 
she came to have a reputation for 
cruelty" and intolerance, leading 
to bloodshed, this w*as rather due 
to the bad advice of evil coun¬ 
sellors than to any hardness of 
heart on her part. 

Strange to say, when she grew* 
up she married the son of the 
emperor to whom she had for¬ 
merly been betrothed, and she 
seems to have been really fond of 
him. But wdien he found he 
could not gain the goodwill of her 
subjects—for she had now* come 
to the throne—he w*ent back to 
his country*, neglecting her. 

Finding satisfaction in no 
earthly* pleasures, she gave her 
life up to religion, but this very* 
devotion led her into intolerance, 
for, trying by force to bring her 
subjects to her’ own way of 
thinking, slie sent to the scaffold 
those wdiose consciences pre¬ 
vented them from agreeing with 
her. views. 

At last, broken down with 
grief, she died, 
and w*as buried 
in ji great 
national fane, 
the service 
read over her 
being the last 
of the. faith 
she professed 
that w*as ever 
heard in that historic building. 
Here is her portrait. Who w*as she ? 
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-® Your Friends Welcome, Show a YYCerry Cheer 



Dt MERRYMAN 

The representative of a bicycle 
firm was ttying very hard to 
sell a machine to a fanner. 

“ A bicycle is no good to me,” 
said the farmer; “ and I can't 
afford it, anyway. I bought a cow 
yesterday.” 

“ But you can’t ride into the 
village on a cow,” said the traveller. 

“ No,” replied the fanner; “ and 
I can’t milk a bicycle.” 

0 0 □ - 
What Ami? 

X hough of service to boatmen 
alone, 

I am useful to everyone; 

Had it not been for me you* must 
own 

Many things that we have might 
have gone. 

Though of iron, brick, and stone I 
am made, 

In letters 1 often am sent; • •. 
I’m considered a valuable aid 
As a gift from a true lover‘sent. 

A nswer next week 
0 0 0 
Is Your Name Haines ? 

This name has been derived from 
the Norman-French quene, 
meaning an oak; and the ancestor 
of the Kaines no doubt lived near 
an oak, and was known as the 
man by the quene, or oak. At last 
the description became a surname, 
and the spelling was modified-and 
Anglicised as time went on. 


□ . □. -0 

Do You Live Here ? 



What town does this picture represent ? 

■ ; . . Solution next week 

0 0 0 


What trade is it whose best works 
are trampled underfoot ? 

That of a shoemaker. 

0 0 0 ’ 

In Her Stocking 

J3 rightly dawned the Christmas 
On the city by the lake, ■ 

And Miss Arabel Wabash Breezy 
Was instantly awake. . 

“ What’s that thing in my stocking? 

Well, in two jiffs I’ll know.” 

And she drew forth a grand piano 
from away down in the toe. 


□ 0 0 

Highroads to Health 



W HAT number remains the same 
after subtracting one? Two: to. 

'0 0 0 

The Cow and the Coward 

Xhere was an old man who said 
.'*■ How 

Shall I flee from this horrible cow ? 
I will sit on this stile, 

And continue to smile, 

Which may soften the heart of the 
cow.” Edward Lear 


The Restaurant Sign 

A MAN who had opened a new res¬ 
taurant commissioned a sign- 
writer to paint a sign for him— 
Luncheons and Dinners. 

When it was finished, however, 
the restaurant proprietor did not 
like it, and, in telling the painter - 
what was wrong, he used the word 
“ and ” five times consecutively.. 
What did he say ? Answer next week 
0 0 0 
The Zoo That Never Was 



Why does the Flummox look so 
sad? 

Too much festivity it’s had; 

It ate a Christmas pudding whole. 

Look how it’s swollen, poor old soul! 

0 0 - 0 

Why is a violin unlike a bank ? 4 

Because it never takes back - 
its notes. 

000 
Obvious Facts 

JN. the window of an ironmonger’s 
shop , was the notice “ Iron 
Sinks,” and a wit who saw it went 
in and told the assistant that he 
knew that iron sank. i 

“Quite so,” replied the iron¬ 
monger, “and time flies,.but acid 
drops, jam rolls, grass slopes, and 
music stands; Niagara falls, sul¬ 
phur springs, moonlight walks, 
sheep run, holiday trips, and 
scandal spreads; standard weights, 
indiarubber tyres, the organ stops, 6 
the world goes round, and——” - 

But the witty one had fled in 
despair. 

0 0.0 

W«Y is Buckingham Palace the 
cheapest building in England ? 
Because it was bought for one 
sovereign and kept up for another. 

0 B ‘0 • - 

Music and Money 

Jjttle Bobby, who wanted to 
buy his sister a piece of music 
as a Christmas present,-went into 
a shop and told the assistant what 
he wanted. 

“ Well, if your sister is not very 
advanced perhaps this would suit £ 
her,” said the assistant. 

“ How much is it, please ? ” 

“ One shilling.” , 

“ Oh, but that is much too easy!” 
protested Bobby. “ The last piece 
she had cost half-a-crown, so I 
expect she can play something 
worth three shillings by now.” g 
0-0 0 
Do You Know 


Xhat “forked” lightning never 
comes in zig-zag form, as 
often shown in pictures, but in a 
slightly wavy line ? 

That it is an error to suppose that 
a mad dog avoids water ? He will 
drink it and swim in it. It is a 
man suffering from hydrophobia 
who avoids water. •- 
That the date of the birth of 
Jesus was not a.d. 1, but at least 
four years earlier ?: We know that 
Herod died four years before the 
beginning of the Christian era, so,, 
strange as it may seem, Jesus was 
really bom 4 B.c. 

That the camel does not carry a 
supply of water in his hump, which 
is simply a lump of fat*? ; f •“ 


to 




0 * 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Transposition Brief, fibre, fire 
A Clock Problem Sixty-six seconds 


12 


Jacko Spends Christmas 

The whole family was very mysterious on Christmas Eve, 
* especially Jacko. He meant to hang a stocking on 
everyone’s bed, but as some things—such, for example, as the 
silver thimble for his mother—looked very small in. a stocking, 
Jacko borrowed two pairs of his baby brother’s socks. , 

Unfortunately, he got the presents mixed, and everyone 
came down to breakfast looking rather sour, Adolphus said : 

" I suppose ■ you think it is funny to buoy up a chap’s hopes 
with a parcel that turns out to be a rattle! 

Mother said gently : - 

PI" Wasn’t it a waste of money, dear, to give me a safety 
razor just for a. joke ? ” - 

^Father exclaimed : 

" Here is the thimble, for which I have no use. I think you 
might try to show respect and affection for your parents on 
one day in the year, Jacko 1 ’’ r /; 

At this moment Baby began to wail; he had tried to drink 
the hair-oil Jacko meant for Adolphus, and he did not like it. 

However, when Jacko had explained, and the gifts were 
rearranged, the family were enchanted. 

There was a pile of presents on each plate. Jacko was 
delighted to get a white rat and cage from Adolphus, a pepper¬ 
mint stick from, Baby, roller skates from Mother, and from Father 
a receipt for a subscription to the Children’s Encyclopedia. 

The day went gaily, with a snowball match and rides on 
Belinda’s new toboggan. 

Mother took no part in the fun; she'.was busy with the 
Christmas dinner. How good it was 1 There was stuffed 



turkey wreathed in sausage, there was a flaming pudding, 
and candied fruits and crackers. There was no money in the 
pudding, but there were silver charms. Adolphus got the Old 
Maid’s Thimble and Father got the Bachelor’s Button, while 
Jacko got the Lucky Horseshoe. 

At last it grew dark, and Mother let them into a room which 
had been locked for days. It was hung with holly, and in the 
middle stood a glittering Christmas tree. 

“ Oh, do let me be Father Christmas and cut down the 
things! ” cried Jacko, capering with delight. 

" Very well, then,” said Mother. “ Come with me. I’ll 
dress you up.” So she pinned him into an old red cloak of 
hers, and made him a beard of cotton-wool. 

But as he started to climb the ladder there was a chime of 
bells outside, the door burst .open, and in a swirl of snow¬ 
flakes they saw the real Father Christmas I 

He carried a sack on his back, and held a poor, ragged child 
by the hand. As he looked round he said : 

“ I see you’ve no need of gifts, good people. I’ll take my 
bag elsewhere. But I leave you a present, all the same.” 

So saying, he stepped back, and the door slammed, but he 
left the child behind him. 

“ Why, it is poor Widow Brown’s son! ” cried Mrs. Jacko. 
" Let usask Mrs. Brown to share our Christmas supper ! ” 

Jacko ran off to fetch her, and the widow and the child 
went home later with large parcels of food, clothes, and toys. 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


A Queer Friendship 


Une Drole d’Amitle 


At the Belle Vue Gardens in 
Manchester a tigress and a pea¬ 
cock have become fast friends. 

They live together, eat and 
drink together, and seem to find 
pleasure in the companionship. 

The peacock takes the lead. 
It struts proudly over the tigress, 
teases her, and even steals part of 
her food, and in doing so gives 
no offence. Such a queer group¬ 
ing of animal friends has never 
been Seen before - 


Aux jardins de Belle Vue, a 
Manchester, une tigresse et un 
paon sont devenus grands amis. 

Ils vivent ensemble, mangent 
et boivent ensemble, et parais- 
sent trouver du plaisir dans cette 
societe. 

C’est le paon qui prend la direc¬ 
tion, II se pavane fierement au- 
dessus de la tigresse, la taquine, 
et lui vole meme des fragments 
de son repas, sans Toffenser. On 
n’a jamais v« un groupement 
d’animaux si bizarre 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Santa Claus 

\Y/henever Pamela was 
naughty Nannie said: 

" Oh, very well. I’ll write and 
tell Santa Claus, and he won’t 
bring you a thing.” 

She said this so often that 
Pamela began to believe Santa 
Claus to be a rather cross old 
gentleman. 

'Then Daddie said Nannie 
could take her to one of the big 
London shops to see all the 
wonderful Christmas toys. 

They were splendid, and, 
while Nannie was looking in at 
a furry rabbit for Baby, Pam 
slipped across to another win¬ 
dow to peep at a lovely doll’s 
house. Suddenly Nannie ap¬ 
peared, very angry because 
Pam had left her side. 

“ A naughty child you are ! ” 
she stormed, " I’ll tell—” 

At that very moment Pamela 
looked into the shop and saw 
Santa Claus himself coming to¬ 
ward them. Over his shoulder 
there was a sackful of toys. 

Nannie seized her hand and 
marched her up to him saying: 

“ Here ’3 ' a naughty . girl, 
Santa Claus.” 

" Dear me 1 ” said Santa 
Claus. " What has she done ? ” 

Nannie told him, and' he 
shook his head, and said.: 

“ Well, that’s bad, but she’s 
going to be a good little girl 
now. What do you want for 
Christmas, dearie ? ” 

“ Oh, a farm, please! ” 
gasped Pamela—"with sheep 
and ducks and houses.” ■ 

" Well, well, be good,” said 
Santa Claus, and off he went. 

How kind he was ! Pamela 
stood still for a moment, and 
then she darted after him. 1 

" Oh, please, Santa Claus,” 
she said, " does anyone give 
you a present ? ” 

: " Not a bean,” said Santa 
Claus, and off he went again. 

Poor old man, to think her 
was hungry for beans and 
hadn’t got one! 

Pamela had sixpence of her 



Pam peeped in 


own, and on the sweet counter j 
there was a tray of chocolate 
beans. She bought a bag of 
them and caught Santa Claus 
once more. 

“ A Christmas present for 
you” she said. 

Santa. Claus was delighted, 
and so was Pamela ; for some¬ 
how she felt sure she was the 
only little girl who had remem¬ 
bered that Santa Claus likes 
presents too. 
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I ■ ; c vmmlreiTs Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole work! loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere abroad tor its. a 
year; inland, 13s. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted abroad for 14s.; 
Canada, 13 s. 6d.-; British Isles, 14s. 6d. See below. 


CHURCH GOES FOR A WALK • JAPAN’S FIRST AIRWOMAN • TRAINS FOR ALASKA 




A Church Goes for a Walk —This church is being moved from one site to another in the Railway Coaches for Alaska—A new railway is being constructed in Alaska across what was 
suburbs of Melbourne. The furniture inside has been left intact, and, as can be seen, till quite recently a trackless wilderness. Here we see a passenger coach being loaded on 

a team of heavy horses is moving the building to its new situation some distance away to a steamer a t Seattle for despatch to an Alaskan port. Alaska is being rapidly developed 



A Clever Little Skater—This little girl at Davos, in Under the Mistletoe—Half the fun of Christmas is decorating the Japan’s First Woman Air Pilot—Miss Hyode, the first 

Switzerland, is only four years old, yet she astonishes house with holiy and mistletoe, and these little people are saluting Japanese woman to gain distinction in the air, has just 

everyone there by her wonderful skill in skating one another under the hanging spray in accordance with custom passed all the test and obtained her pilot’s certificate 



Fox and Hound as Friends—This fox was caught at Basingstoke when a oub of only two days, Making Boats Unsinkable—Thi9 well-known yachtswoman, Miss Giles, is fitting a Morgan- 
and has been brought up with a young foxhound. The two anlmal3 are now inseparable Giles buoyancy tank to a skiff. The invention is said to render a vessel quite unsinkable 


ALL THE WORLD LOVES THE C.N. MONTHLY: ASK FOR MY MAGAZINE. EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4. It is registered as a newspaper and for trans¬ 
mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada,imperial News Company ; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch ; South Africa, Central News Agency Indn^A. H. Wheeler and Co. 






























